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BOSTON LIGUT-HOUSE. 

Probably there is not a point on our entire 
Atlantic seaboard where mariners are so little 
pleased to approach in the winter season as 
Boston harbor. New England has proverbially 
an iron and rock-bound coast, and its shores re- 
quire a carefal and experienced pilot to guide 
a ship in safety through their intricate channels. 
The two capes of Cape Ann and Cape Cod, 
with their outspread arms, extending seaward, 
form the outer waters of Massachusetts Bay, 
and from the Outer Brewster, or Boston Light, 
up to the wharves of the city, is the fine, island- 


dotted harbor of Boston itself. Thousands of 
first class ships might lie here in safety at anchor, 
at one time. There are two light-houses in the 
harbor, one known as the outer or Boston Light, 
situated atthe narrow entrance of the harber, 
and the other, Long Island Head Light, just 
sufficiently within the harbor to make the chan- 
nel-way clear, and form a proper steering point 
for mariners, as to its bearing outside the harbor, 
in connection with the onter light, and also as to 
guidance when within the harbor as wo the direct 
channel-way for ships of heavy draught. Our 
artist has depicted for us here a very fine and 


truthful view of Boston Outer Light, with its 
natural rocky standard or tiny island, that seems 
placed by the hand of nature in this spot for the 
especial ; urpose to which the hand of man has 
appropriated it. Though greatly exposed to the 
storms, and facing the severe eastern gales that 
blow up between the capes from the ocean, it yet 
is perfectly safe and secure in the hardest wea- 
ther. Near the base of the light there is placed 
a gun,'which is fired at intervals in foggy weather, 
to warn off the mariners who may have got too 
near the breakers. A fog bell is also at hand to 
be rung by the keeper of the light in thick wea- 


REPRESENTATION OF THE OUTER LIG@T-HOUSE, BOSTON HARBOR. 


ther. It is difficult to express im words the 
thrill of delight that nerves the- breast of the 
tempest-tossed mariner of the long voyage, when 
Boston Light heaves into sight, and its bright, 
steady eye beams forth over the sea. The pres- 
ent keeper of Boston Light is Mr. Zebedee 
Small, lately appointed to this post, a careful 
and energetic man, who, with one assistant, has 
charge of this important post. Mr. Small and 
his family reside on this tiny bit of terra firma, 
quite secluded and isolated from the dwellers 
upon the main land, being apparently very con- 
tented and happy upon this lone spot. 
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ADVENTURES ©F 


YOUNG 


A Story of Ol Virginia's carly Days, 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


CHAPTER V.—[cowrixven ] 


“But what looked he like? Tell me that,” 
urged the young hunter, as he took the red 
man’s head upon his knee and gazed earnestly 
into his dark face. “Tell me how you should 
know him again if you were to see him.” 

“Poor Indian never know him again—never 
see him any more ; for the red man must die.” 

As the savage spoke his eyes rolled wildly, 
yet painfully, in their sockets, and pressing his 
hand hard against his bosom, he groaned in his 
agony. Again Orlando asked for some clue to 
the appearance of the man who had thus bar- 
tered for his destruction—for that the red man 
spoke the truth he had not the least doubt—but 

the dying man only groaned in his pain, and his 
weakening senses roused not to comprehend the 
question that was asked of him. At length, 
while a quick. meteor-like light beamed from 
“his eyes, he uttered : 

“The red man dies! His body will rot on 
the earth—nobody buries him! The pale face 
gave him fire-water—Indian not Indian then. 
I was no bad Indian—I never killed the pale 
faces, for they no harm me.” 

“ You shall be buried,” said the young hunter, 
much affected by the manner of the Indian, 
whom he, knew to be one of the friendly nations 
that traded with the colonists, and who, he be- 
lieved, could no animosity against the 
white man. “I will myself lay you in the earth.” 

“ Dig deep—set me down so I can look to- 
wards the place where the sun goes home to the 
Great Spirit—cover up deep—forgive the Indian 
—he no—” 

The dark, swarthy features of the red man 
were moved by a powerful convulsion—a shud- 
der ran through his frame—his head sank heav- 
ily upon the knee that bore it, then rolled off 
upon the ground, and his soul had fied to the 
land of his fathers! 

“And so the red man’s race is fading away,” 
murmured Orlando, as he stood and gazed upon 
the fallen Indian. “The fountain of the white 
man is everlasting ; but when the stream of the 
red man’s blood is dried up, from whence shall 
it be supplied? Alas! poor Indian! I am 
sorry that my hand should have been the one to 
deprive thee of thy life; but God so willed it. 
Had it not been thus thou wouldst have taken 
mine, and then my mother would have had no 
protector. °T is better as it is.” 

As the hunter thus spoke to himself, he drew 
the body within the bushes, and having covered 
it over as best he could for the night, he went 
back to the spot where he had left his bundle, 
and having reloaded his rifle and swung his 
package over his shoulder, he once more started 
quickly homeward. A thousand strange emo- 

tions found their way into young Chester's 
mind, as he walked along throngh the forest. 
That Chiron’s warning was founded upon some 
stern fact he had now no hesitation in believing. 
But who was Chiron? Who was it that thus 
sought his destruction, and wherefore ? 

Then, in the midst of these thoughts, arose 
the sweet face of Ada Wimple, and once more 
her soft avowal thrilled through his soul, and 
lent itself to dispel the clouds that were gather- 
ing in his working brain. 

It was almost dark when Orlando reached his 
humble cot, and he found his mother sitting up- 
on the door-stone waiting for him; but she 
seemed not to have suffered under any appre- 
hension, for she greeted him with a quiet smile, 
and immediately led the way to the interior, 


where he found his — 


[conTINUED.] 


Often during the meal, did the young man cast 
his eyes upon that old oaken chest that stood in 
the corner, and he reso!ved that he would that 
very night, if he had opportunity, make a thor- 
ough search through it—for that it had once 
contained a paper of some importance to his 
mother and himself, he had no doubt; and that 
it might be there even now he had strong rea- 
sons to believe, since he had heard the strange 
words of his mysterious friend. Perhaps there 
was some place—some crack—some secret hid- 
ing-hole that might yet come to light; and if so, 
he resolved to find it out. 

The cot was divided into four apartments— 
three upon the lower floor, and one in the loft, 
in the latter of which Orlando slept, Mrs. Ches- 
ter sleeping in a small room that led off to the 
left from the sitting-room, while Old Elpsey 
slept and cooked in the kitchen which occupied 
the back part of the house. At an early hour 
Mrs. Chester retired to rest, and ere long after- 
wards Orlando heard the loud snore of Elpsey, 
and feeling sure that all was now secure, he pro- 
ceeded to re-light the candle which he had ex- 
tinguished when his mother retired. 

With a noiseless tread Orlando glided into 
his mother’s room, and having secured the key, 
he stepped silently back and went to the chest. 
He threw back the lid, and with a trembling, 
nervous hand he began to take out the articles 
it contained and lay them carefully aside. He 
did not stop to examine them, for he had seen 
his mother do it so often, that he knew they did 
not contain the sought-for treasure; and so he 
emptied the chest of its palpable contents as 
quickly and silently as possible. At length they 
were all out, and the bare oaken surface was ex- 
posed to his view, and having set his candle 
within the chest, he began to examine the cor- 
ners and joints of the old box. With his knuck- 
les he rapped upon every part, but yet he met 
the same dull, heavy sound, showing conclusive- 
ly that there was no secret chamber within the 
massive wood that met his touch. Then the 
idea of the lock came to his mind, and stepping 
softly to where his rifle hung over the fire place, 
he took it down, and having opened the box in 
its breech, he took therefrom a small screw- 
driver, and then went back to the chest. The 
lock was soon free in his hand, but he gained 
nothing for his trouble, only the satisfaction of 
knowing that the thing he sought was not there. 
The wards, the guards, and all its springs and 
bolts were revealed to his gaze, but nought save 
the handiwork of the locksmith was to be seen. 

With a sad and disappointed countenance the 
young hunter began. to re-pack the chest. Some- 
thing had almost assured him that the papcr 
was there; 't was not the mere words of Chirofi 
—though what he had said bad strengthened 
him in the opinion—but ’t was the full blowing 
of the conviction that had long haunted his 
mind. Now, however, that conviction sank 
again below even a hope; and when Orlando 
replaced the key where he had found it, he did 
so with the belief that it turned not the bolt 
upon the object of his mother’s firm, unwavering 
anxiety. If the paper had ever been there, it 
was in all probability gone—where, he knew 
not; and he endeavored to think that he cared 
not. 


CHAPTER VL 


ADA WIMPLE’S CONFESSION. 
Wuite Orlando Chester was engaged in con- 
eocting his plans for the opening of the old 
chest, there was rather an interesting “scene 


going on in the house of Sir Oliver Wimple. 
It was after nightfall when Sir Oliver and his 
wife returned to their home, and they found 
Ada alone in the sitting-room busily engaged in 
picking to pieces the fly-leaf of a book she had 
taken to read. 

“ ©, father,” cried the artless girl, as soon as 
her parents had divested themselves of their 
walking apparel and taken their seats near her, 
“he has been here to day.” 

“Indeed!” uttered Sir Oliver, slighily elevat- 
ing his eyebrows, and gazing inquisitively at his 
daughter. “And who might he be ?” 

“ Why, Orlando Chester, to be sure—the no- 
ble, generous youth that saved me from the In- 
dians. I asked him to remain till you came 
back, but he could not, for he said his mother 
would be anxious. O,I wish you could have 
seen him.” 

“I certainly should like to have seen him,” 
said Sir Oliver. “ But will he not call again ?” 

“O, yes—often.” 

“ Often ?” repeated Lady Wimple, who, some- 
how or other, had caught a very peculiar ex- 
pression in her daughter’s countenance. 

“Certainly, mother. He told me he often 
passed here.” 

“©, that’s it. Then he did not really say that 
he should call often.” 

“Why, no, he did not exactly say that; but 
then I know he will.” 

Lady Wimple cast a significant glance at her 
husband, but at that moment she caught not his 
eye, for he was engaged in wondering what 
made the color come and goso in his daughter’s 
cheek. The first glance of meaning is always 
the important one; and as the lady lost that, she 
waited not for her husband’s eye, but turning 
again to Ada, she asked : 

“ And is this youth good looking ?” 

“ He is beautiful,” returned the fair girl, in an 
earnest tone, “and he is equally as good and 
pure. You will like him—I know you will.” 

“ And what if I should like him as well as 
Ada does,” said Lady Wimple, in a low, mean- 
ing tone, while she cast a searching look into 
her daughter's face. 

Ada met her mother’s gaze, and in a tone of 
earnest, simple meaning, she replied : 

“Then, if the life of your only child is as val- 
uable in your eyes as it is in mine, you would 
cherish him in your heart's holiest gratitude.” 

“ And so we will,” uttered Sir Oliver, and 
then, while a peculiar shade passed over his 
benevolent features, he called his daughter to 


side. 


The father had noticed as much in the fair 
girl’s countenance and manner as had the 
mother, and perhaps the same thoughts had en- 
tered his mind; but with that open frankness 
that characterized all his dealings and social in- 
tercourse with the world and with his family, he 
determined to speak plainly, and as he felt. 

“ Ada,” said he, taking her fair hand, and 
gazing affectionately into her face, “ if thie youth 
be fair, you had better be cautious in your inter- 
course with him, for you have seen but little of 
the world, and most of your time, since you 
have come to the age of understanding, has been 
passed here.” 

“And for what shall I be cautious, father? 
Do you think he who risked his own life to save 
mine would cherish a thought of harm against 
me now ?” 

“You do not understand me, Ada. Are you 
not aware that you might, ere you became cog- 
nizant of the fact, cherish something more than 
a gratitude for this young man ?” 

“You mean that I might Jove him, father.” 

“Yes, Ada, with a love that could only make 
you miserable.” 

“O, father,” uttered the young girl, while she 
cast.a look upon her parent that made his bosom 
swell with a proud emotion, “how can that 
purest, that holiest of all human feelings—a 
pure and virtuous love—make one miserable ?” 

“ When it is fastened upon a worthy object, it 
cannot,” returned Sir Oliver. 

“ And what is a worthy object? What char- 
acterizes such an one ?” 

The old gentleman gazed into his daughter's 
face as she spoke, and hesitated for an answer. 
Ada, the while, returned her father’s gaze with 
an earnest, simple look of unaffected truth and 
candor, and seemed anxious for a reply. 

“Well,” said Sir Oliver, at length, “such an 
object should be pure and noble, like yourself, 
and one that could:confer upon you the happi- 
ness and peace which the confidence of such a 


heart as yours deserves ¢” 


“ Well, what else 7” 

“Is not that enough, Ada?” 

“T should think so, father; and if Orlando 
Chester possesses not all this, then is the sun 
false to the earth that revolves within its light.” 

“ Yes, there is one other thing,” said Sir Oli- 
ver Wimple, not a litthke moved by the strange 
manner of his child. “You should be loved in 
return with a love as strong and true as that 
which you give.” 

“ And if in the person and Sul of him who 
saved your own loved child from death were 
combined all these, what would be your answer 
if I told you I loved him with my whole 
heart ?” 

As Ada spoke she threw her arms around her 
father’s neck, and pillowed her head upon his 
bosom. A moment the old man gazed upon her 
as she reclined thus, and he could feel her flut- 
tering heart as it beat against his own. Then 
he raised her head, and placing his hand upon 
her fair brow, he said: 

“I know not, Ada, what would be my answer. 
Bat tell me what has taken place. Tell me all, 
Ada.” 


“Father,” returned the maiden, “I never 
knowingly told you a falsehood, nor do I know 
that there dwells in my bosom the memory of a 
deed which I would not freely confess to you. 
I will tell you all. To-day I was in my flower- 
garden, and almost before I was aware of the 
fact, Orlando Chester stood before me. He 
asked me to pardon him for his intrasion, but 
he could not resist the temptation to stop and 
see if I arrived at home in safety. Iassured him 
of my own welfare, and told him of my parents’ 
gratitude, and asked him to stop and see them 
This he could not do. I then asked him to call 
again; but to even this he hesitated. He said 


‘he had done but his duty—had followed the dic- 


tates of his own desires, in saving me; and if he 
possessed my parents’ thanks he asked no more. 
I was well astonished when he intimated that he 
might never come again; and I asked him if the 
bonds of friendship were thus to be severed. 
As I spoke he looked upon me from out his 
large dark eyes, a tear glistened upon their 
lashes, and with a trembling lip he nobly told 
me the truth. He dared not come again, for al- 
ready the image of Ada had become fixed upon 
his heart, and he dared not continue an inter- 
course which could only end in a love, that, 
meeting no response from its cherished object, 
would wither and die upon its own altar.. He 
bade me a farewell, and asked me, when I 
thought of him, to remember him as one who 
had too much honor to deceive me, and too 
much self-love to break his own heart. Then 
he called God to bless me, and with tears in his 
eyes he turned from me. When I saw him thus 
turn away, I knew that my poor heart was going 
with him. He had saved me from a horrible 
death—he was noble, generous and kind—truth 
sparkled in every line of his fair fea.ures, and I 
loved him. Could I then see him go away from 
me thus? Father, I called him back; I rested 
my head upon his bosom, even as I would upon 
your own, and, from the very depths of my soul, 
I told him that I loved him! O,I was happy 
theff, and my preserver blessed God for the joy 
I had given him. Father, dear father, do you 
blame your child ¢” 

Sir Oliver Wimple arose slowly from his 
chair, and commenced pacing the room. What 
he had heard had moved him much; but it 
could aot be with anger, for his eyes were moist 
with a softer emotion. His wife watched his 
countenance with an eager gaze, seeming to 
dwell upon her husband’s thoughts for a clue to 
her own decision. She loved her fair daughter 
with a true mother’s affection, and when, a mc- 
ment afterwards, Ada came and laid her soft 
cherk upon her neck, she would liave rather giv- 
en up her own pleasures than to have deprived 
her child of one source of true happiness. 


At length Sir Oliver stopped and looked upon 
his daughter. Then he took her hand, and after 
gazing a moment into her swimming eyes, he 
said : 

“ Ada, you are an honest, noble-hearted girl. 
Be ever thus—be ever truthful, ever confiding 
towards your parents, and we shall all be happy. 
I do not blame you, my child, for what you have 
done ; and if young Chester be all that _you think 
him, though he had not even where to lay his 
head, I would not hesitate to give your hand 
and heart into his keeping. There, rest happy, 
Ada, for there could be no joy beneath our roof 
if our child were miserable.” 

“ Ada,” said her mother, as she stretched forth 
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her arms to clasp her child; “this is your moth. 
er’s answer.” 

As Lady Wimple spoke she imprinted a ten- 
der kiss upon the fair girl’s lips, and as Ada 
opce more stood erect, she gazed upon her 
father and mother for a moment, and then, while 
the soft light of her blue eyes sparkled with a 
richer effulgence, she clasped her hands upon 
her bosom, and gently murmured: 

“Q, joy! ©, happiness! How good, how 
kind my father and my mother are!” 


CHAPTER VIL. 
TRE TWO SPIES. 


On the next morning after the young hunter 
had made his unsuccessful search within the old 
oaken chest, he threw his rifle across his shoul- 
der, and taking a spade in his hand, he started 
forth to perform the rites he had pledged to the 
dying red man. Having arrived at the spot 
where the event of the previous day had taken 
place, he found the body of the Indian just as he 
had left it, and having cleared away the tangled 
vines and brushwood from a quiet nook, he set 
to work at digging a suitable grave. The winds 
that murmured gently through the tree-tops 
seemed to the hunter as a mournful requiem for 
the departed, and his heart was sad as he threw 
up the earth to make room for the mortality of 


his enemy. Why the Indian had been his enemy | 


he thought he had gained from the red man’s 
own words, for he believed the dying savage 
had spoken the truth; but why those who had 
set the Indian on could have aught against him 
he was ata loss to determine—indeed, he had 
not the slightest clue to any existing cause for 
such evil thoughts against him. 

At length the grave was finished, and with 
considerable exertion, Orlando placed the body 
of the Indian within it. He sat the face towards 
the home of the setting sun; then he placed the 
rifle, the horn and the pouch beside it. He 
touched not a thing that had belonged to the 
Indian to keep it for himself; but the weapons, 
the money, and even the leaden balls, he placed 
sacredly within the grave by the side of the cold 
corse. 

When this was all done, Orlando murmured 
a prayer for the soul of the departed, and then. 
proceeded to fill up the grave. The last sod of 
earth had been placed upon the gentle mound 
that rose above the Indian's resting-place, and 
the hunter was upon the point of turning away 
from the spot, when he was startled by the 
crackling of the dry brushwood behind him, and 
on looking around he beheld two men approach- 
ing him from the path. Their countenances 
were both familiar, from his having seen them 


down at the settlement; but yet he could have 


wished that they had not thus met him, for there 
was that in their looks which he was far from 
liking. 

“So you've turned grave-digger, eh?” said 
the foremost of the new comers, as he came up 
to the spot where our hero stood, and placed his 
foot upon the grave. 

“T have dug this grave, and have filled it up 
again,” returned Orlando. 

“ And fixed a subject to put in it, too,” said 
the other, with a half-sarcastic smile. 


“The one who sleeps beneath these sods 
would have killed me had one moment of addi- 
tional life been his,” the young hunter replied, 
as he boldly met the almost impudent gaze of 
the two men. 

“ That is hardly likely, young sir, for Lolowah 
was afriend of the white man. He was in the 
employ of the governor as a messenger and in- 
terpreter.” 

* And how know you that this was Lolowah ?” 
asked Orlando, while a slight tremor shook his 
frame, as a sense of the péculiar position in 
which he was placed came to his mind—for he 
knew Lolowah to have been a sort of spy upon 
the marauding Indians, and held in much 
esteem by the civil authorities, though he had 
never known him by sight. - 

“O,my young map, we've watched you ever 
since you began to dig the grave,” returned the 
first speaker. 

“Then why did you not reveal yourselves 
before ?” 

“O, we thought you might not like to be in- 
terrupted, you see. in such 
matters as these.” 

Orlando started at this reply, for it was deliv- 
ered with that tone and manner which indicates 
the foulest of suspicions; and in a voice of 
much anxiety, he said : 


“I had nothing here to conceal. I shot the 
red man to preserve my own life. Do you not 
believe it?” 

“ Then why should you bury him s0 secretly ?” 

“Secretly? I buried him where he fell; and 
the only secrecy lent to the act is that given by 
the deep forest about us. I sought no hiding 
of the deed.” 

“But why bury him at all, if he would have 
been your murderer 

“ Because he asked it of me, and»I would not 
refuse him.” 

“Ha! then he spoke, did he, after you had 
shot him ?”’ 

“ And what said he? What did he comma- 
nicate?” asked the spokesman of the two men, 
with strange and sudden energy. 

Orlando, with the truthfulness and candor 
that were a part of his nature, would have 
answered this question by a full statement of all 
that had transpired, but the manner of his in- 
terlocator made him hesitate, and a moment's 
reflection made him determined not to reveal 


nie said what a Indian might have 
been expected to say. knew he must die, 
and he begged of me to bury him.” 

“ And said he no more ?” asked the settler, in 
an earnest tone. 

“What else should he have said ?” returned 
Orlando, bending a keen, searching glance upon 
the speaker who had thus questioned him. 

“O, nothing, nothing,” he answered. “I only 
asked because I thought that perhaps he might 
have—have told you—that is—left some word 
for the officers at Jamestown.” 

“Well, he did not,” said the young hunter, 
while a smile of contempt curled about the cor- 
ners cf his mouth. 

From the whole tone and manner of the two 
men Orlando at once conceived that they had 
some knowledge, at least, of the Indian’s mur- 
derous mission, and that however many ques- 
tions they would like to have asked, a fear of 
implicating themselves would keep them silent 
on the point he wished to keep from them. 


“Never mind,” at length said he, who had his 
foot still upon the grave; “’tis well for yon, 
perhaps, that dead men cannot speak; and it 
might have been better still had you got through 
with this job in secret.” 

“What mean you by that?” Orlando asked, 
as the rich blood of just indignation began to 
mantle his brow. 

“QO, nothing in particular,” replied the settler, 
with a sort of sarcastic grin. “ If you can’t com- 
prehend it, there is no need that I should tell 
you.” Then, turning to his companion, he con- 
tinued: “ Come, Colton, let’s be off.” 

As he spoke he took his foot from the grave 
and turned away, followed closely by his com- 
panigp. The young hunter would have called 
them back, but he had told them all he had to 
tell, and if they believed him not now, then he 
had no hopes of inducing them to a belief, and 
so without interruption, he suffered them to de- 
part. As soon as young Chester was once more 
alone he began to reflect upon the interview 
just passed, and he could not but believe that 
the twe men who had just left him knew some- 
thing of Lolowah’s mission, and, also, that their 
present visit had been made to learn the result 
of the Indian’s ambush. And another thing, 
too, dwelt somewhat heavily upon the young 
man’s mind. Lolowah had not only been a 
friendly Indian, but having become so service- 
able to the government, might not a rigid inves- 
tigation take place with regard to his death? 
But what of that? Orlando felt himself inno- 
cent of all crime, and endeavoring to banish his 
fearful thoughts, he started on his way home- 
ward. 

When the young hunter reached his cot he 
found Old Elpsey standing in the garden, and it 
took but one look into her black features to 
show him that some circumstance was giving 
her a vast deal of trouble, for she not only ap- 
peared much agitated, but her large eyes were 
rolling almost wildly about in their sockets. 

“©, massa Orlando, me glad you come back,” 
she uttered, as soon as she espied her young 
master. “Me sartin ‘fraid dey got you.” 

“Got me?” repeated the youth. “What do 
you mean, Elpsey *” 

“T mean de two men dat come dis mornin’,” 
returned the old woman, regarding Orlando 
with a look of evident satisfaction in view of his 
safe 


“ But who were they? What did they want, 
Elpsey 

“Why, I tink dey was after you, massa, but 
den I don’t know who dey be, cause I nebber 
see ’em before.” 

“ Did they inquire for me ¢” 

“ Dey talk bout you, massa—an’ I tell you 
how. When you went away dis mornin’, I was 
down to de brook washin’ myself. In a minute 


I hear someting make a noise in de bushes, an’ 
I hide myself; den dese two men come out, an’ 
one ob’em say,‘ Dat’s him going off into de 
woods,’ an’ he p’inted his finger at you. Den 
de odder su«y, ‘ Yes, dat’s him—we'll go an’ see 
what he do” Den dey talk bout shootin’ you 
in de woods, an’ "bout Indian dog call Lolowah. 
Den me tink dat dey go to shoot you, but bress 
de Lord, you come back safe.” 

“©, there’s nothing to fear, Elpsey,” said Or- 
lando, more to quiet the old woman than by 
way of expressing his own feelings, “I met the 
two men of whom you speak.” 

“And didn’t dey want to hurt you? Didn't 
dey try to shoot you ?” 

* No, no, they were only in search after an In- 
dian, and they probably thought I might know 
where to find him.” 

“Bat den what did dey talk *bout shootin’ 
you in de woods for?” 

“I guess they were speaking about the In- 
dian’s shooting me. You must have misunder- 
stood them.” 

Elpsey made no answer to this, for she ap- 
peared to think that Orlando was right; and 
then, in her honest heart she could not conceive 
how any one could wish to harm her dear, kind 
young master. Yet she was not without an ink- 
ling that all was not right, for as the young 
hunter turned towards the house, she followed 
him with an eager gaze, and the peculiar shak- 
ing of her head plainly told of her doubts. 


Neither was Orlando without his fears and 
doubts, for the whole affair looked dark and du- 
bious, to say the least, but he resolved that his 
poor mother should not have occasion for wor- 
riment, and so he cast off the gloom that might 
otherwise have settled upon him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ARREST. 


Ir was on the second day after the events re- 
corded in the last chapter that Orlando Chester 
took his rifle and prepared to go out in quest of 
game. He had already passed out from the 
garden, and had just called his dogs to his side, 
when he was somewhat startled by the appear- 
ance of half a dozen men coming towards him 
from the edge of the wood; nor were his emo- 
tions lessened when he saw that the sheriff was 
at their head. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” 
as the posse came up. 

“Do I speak with Orlando Chester?” asked 
the sheriff, after he had returned the youth's 
compliment. 

“That is my name, sir.” returned the young 
man, at the same time casting his eyes about to 
see if he could recognize the two men whom he 
had met in the forest, but neither of them was 
there. 

“Then,” said the sheriff, “I have to ask that 
you will accompany me to Jamestown.” 

“To Jamestown, sir? And for what?” 

“Simply to answer to a criminal charge that 
has been preferred against you.” 

“ And the nature of that charge—what is it *” 
asked Orlando. 

“Young man, do you know what has become 
of the commercial agent's messenger?” asked 
the sheriff, in return, at the same time casting a 
scrutinizing glance into the youth’s features. 

“ To what commercial agent do you allude ?” 

“To Mr. Roswell Berkley.” 

“ And who was his messenger ?” 

“ An Indian named Lolowah.” 

“Then I have every reason to believe that I 
shot him,” answered Orlando, in a frank, inde- 
pendent tone. 

“So you are accused, and for that I must ar- 
rest you,” said the sheriff, not a little surprised 
at the readiness with which his question had 
been answered. 

“ Arrest me for that, sir?” exclaimed the 
young huhter. “I am sorry that the red man 
fell by my hand, but I could not help it. I did 
the deed in self-defence. Even as I drew my 
trigger upon him his rifle was aimed at my 
heart. He had waylaid me in ambush, and in a 
moment more I should have fallen a victim to 


said Orlando, 


his own ballet. Surely, sir, you would not ar- 
rest me for that.” 

“If you killed him in self defence, you will 
undoubtedly be able to prove it before the 
court,” returned the officer. 

“ And how, how shall I prove it, if my simple 
word is not sufficient ?” earnestly exclaimed Or- 
lando. “I have no witness but God, for He 
alone saw the deed.” 


“T am sorry that this duty devolves apon 
me,” said the sheriff, “ but such as it is I must 
perform it. With your innocence or guilt I 
have nothing to do—that rests with a power 
higher than mine. I have simply to arrest you, 
and I trust that you will now quietly accompany 
me. ” 

* Sir,” urged the ail while an expressior 
of the deepest agony rested upon his features, 
“I have a poor maniac mother who depends for 
her very peace and comfort upon my presence. 
Her already shattered héart would be utterly 
crushed did she think that danger threatened 
her son, and she might go down to the grave in 
the sorrow of her desolition. O, sir, do not 
then take me away. Let my accusers, if any I 
have, be brought here, and if the firm assurance, 
from a heart that never cherished a thought of 
evil against a human being, can be believed, 
then will my innocence be established.” 

“The favor you ask is beyond my power to 
grant,” the sheriff returned, in a tone and man- 
ner that evinced a deep sympathy with the 
young man. “ You rust go with m+ to James- 
town, and there I trust you will be enabled to 
make the court believe in your innocence, even 
as I do now.” 

“ And have I been really accused of any crime 
in connection with Lolowah’s death?’ asked 
Orlando, while a thankful gleam shot athwart 
his countenance, as he heard the sheriff’s avowal 
of a belief in his innocence. 

“Crime?” returned the officer, in a tone of 
deep regret. “’Tis for the red man’s murder 
you are arrested. Lolowah was a Christian, 
and a servant of the government.” 

“Murder! O, God!” uttered the youth, as 
he clasped his hands towards heaven. “No, no, 
they cannot hold such a charge against me. 
Such an accusation I could blow to the winds 
in an instant. I will go with you, sir. But I 
shall not be lodged in jail—in the cold, damp 
jail, shall I?” 

“T think you will, for the present. 
need not fear on that account.” 

“ Fear, sir!’ exclaimed Orlando, with a flush 
of indignation. “For myself I'd care not if a 
thousand prison doors were barred upon me, for 
a soul like mine has nothing to dread; but ’tis 
for my poor mother that I fear. Her shattered 
mind cannot comprehend as mine, and she will 
think me lost to her forever. But if it be God’s 
will that I go, then go I must; but you will al- 
low me to see my mother first, that I may leave 
her comfort for my absence.” 

“The sheriff readily assented to this request, 
and commanding all the self-control of which 
he was master, Orlando entered the cot. 


“ Mother,” said he, as he took her thin, white 
hand in his own, and imprinted a warm kiss 
upon her brow, “I am going to Jamestown, and 
I may not return to-night; but you will not 
worry about me. I shall return to bless you ere 
long.” 

“ And you will not desert me, then ?” 

“No, no, mother.” 

“Ah, there’s a tear in your eye, Orlando. 
Hold down your head and let me wipe it away. 
There, you must not weep, for I shall think you, 
too, are going to desert me.” 

The young man turned away from his mother, 
for he dared not trust himself longer in her 
sight, and passing out into the back room, he 
found Elpsey. 

“Elpsey,” said he, “I am going down to the 
settlement, and. I may be gone for some time, 
and during my absence I would have you com- 
fort my poor mother all you can. If she asks 
after me; tell her I am coming back shortly, and 
assure her that I am safe. Be smiling and 
cheerful, and do all you can to ease her mind 
over its troubles.” 

“ And will Orlando come back soon?” asked 
the old negress, gazing earnestly in the young 
man’s face. “Tell Old Elpsey all.” 

“There is no danger for me,” returned Or- 
lando ; and then, in as few words as possible, he 
explained to the old woman what had happened, 
and extracted from her a promise that she would 
do as he had bi 
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TANGIER. 

Tangier, of which our cut affords a represen- 
tation, is situated near the western entrance of 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and is the town where 
the European Consuls-General reside. It is on 
a hill, near a spacious bay, 14 miles west of 
Cape Spartel. Three small fortresses defend its 
harbor. The houses are generally small and in- 
convenient, excepting those belonging to the 
European consuls, and a few wealthy persons. 
The streets are, however, wider and straighter 
than those in other towns of the empire. The 
Roman Catholics have a church, which is the 
only Christian establishment of the kind in the 
empire; but the Jews have several synagogues. 
The commerce of the place is limited to some 
trade with Gibraltar and the opposite coast of 
Spain. The population is between 8000 and 
9000 persons. 


STREET IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

We present our readers below a characteristic 
scene in the capital of the Sultan, which will be 
viewed with more than usual interest. Every- 
thing in the east is ancient and classical ; noth- 
ing has given way as yet to modern innovation, 
and the state carriage is, as of yore, still drawn 
by the patient oxen, and the same indolent hab- 
its characterize the Turk and his capital as have 
done for a century gone by. The graceful 
minarets and spired mo-ques still lift their 
pointed turrets towards heaven, and seem to 
point thither the souls of the faithful. The 
same peculiar architecture yet characterizes the 
houses, palaces and bazaars of this ancient cap- 
ital of Constantine. Everything relating to ori- 
ental history is to us of a most inviting charac- 
ter—so classic, so ancient, so scriptural. The 
city is shaped somewhat like a harp ; the longest 
side of the triangle being towards the sea of 
Marmora, and the shortest towards the “ Golden 
Horn.” Its length east to west is about three 
and a half miles; its breadth varies from one to 
four miles. Its circuit has been variously e~i- 
mated at from ten to twenty-three miles, but 
measured upon the maps of Kanffir and Le 
Chevalier, it appears to be aout twilve and a 


helf miles in cireuit, and contains, according to 
Dallaway and Gibbon, an area of ubout 2000 
acres. Like Rome, Constantinople has been 
built on seven hills, six of which may be ob- 
served, distinctly enough, from the port, to rise 
progressively above each other from the level of 
the sea to 200 feet above it; the seventh hill, to 
the south-west of the others, occupies more than 


one third of the entire area of the city. Each of 


VIEW OF TANGIER, NEAR THE STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR. 


these hills affords a sive to some conspicuous 
edifice. The first is occupied by the Seraglio ; 
the second crowned by the Burnt Pillar, erected 
by Constantine, and the mosque of Othman; 
the mosques of the sultans Solyman, Moham- 
med and Sclim stand on the summits of the 
third, fourth and fifth ; the west walls of the city 
run along the top of the sixth; and the Pillar of 
Arcadias was erected upon the seventh. This 


amphitheatre of peopled hills, with its innumer- 


able cupolas and minarets interspersed with tall 
dark cypresses, and its almost unrivalled port, 
crowded wich the vessels of all nations, has, ex- 


ternally, a most imposing aspect, to which its’ 


interior forms a lamentable contrast. The ex- 
pectations of the stranger are, perhaps, nowhere 
more deceived. The streets are narrow, crooked, 
steep and dirty. 


STREET IN CONSTANTINOPLE. WITH THE FOUNTAIN AXD MO+QUE O° BUITAY ACHMET. 
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THE AUCKLAND ISLANDS. 

The Anckland Islands remained unknown to 
Cook, though he penetrated many degrees be- 
yond their latitude ; and the honor of their dis- 
covery, which took place in 1806, was reserved 
for Captain Bristow, of the whaling ship Ocean. 
The Aucklands were visited in succession, in 
the year 1840, by the ships of the American, 
French, and English South-Polar Exploring 
Expeditions, under Wilkes, D’Urville, and Ross, 
who have each given some account of them in 
their respective narratives. The two engravings 
now presented to our readers are, the first, a view 
of part of the chief harbor (called indifferently 
“ Rendezvous Harbor” and the “ Bay of Sarah’s 
Bosom”) of Auckland (the largest) island; and 
the other of a natural grotto on Enderby Island, 
situated at the entrance of the harbor in question. 
Sir James Ross rounded the group at this, its 
northern extreme. He describes the northwest 
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VIEW OF THE HARBOR OF AUCKLAND ISLAND. 


cape as “a very remarkable headland, with a 
rocky islet and a curious conical rock off it.” 
He says “there is ample space for entering the 
harbor, and no concealed davrgers.” “If ever,” 
says M. Dubouzet, one of the French officers, in 
his journal, “the fine harbor (Laurie Harbor) of 
these islands and their temperate climate should 
attract colonists thither, this would be the most 
suitable point for the site of a town.” Another, 
M. Jacquinot, says: “ The vast bay is encircled 
everywhere by elevated land, clothed with trees 
from the seaboard to the summit. The soil, of 
volcanic formation, is covered with a thick layer 
of vegetable debris, producing a vigorous growth 
of large ferns.” And a third, M. Roquemarel, 
observes: “‘ The bay of Auckland Islands affords 
several safe and convenient anchorages; the va- 
rious creeks which exist along its shores have 
each good fresh water and wood at hand: while 
line-fishing furnishes a valuable resource for the 


> 


. refreshment of the crews of vessels putting in.” 
Lieutenant Wilkes, the American commander, 
concludes a brief account of Laurie Harbor with 
the remark that, “on the whole, it is a very de- 
sirable place at which to refit.”. Mr. M’Cormick, 
Dr. Hooker (the botanist attached to the British 
Expedition), and Dr. Holmes (surgeon of one 
of the American vessels) all agree in their ob- 
servations on the soil, which is described by the 
first as being “ generally good, and composed of 
# rich black mould, in many places of consider- 
able depth—the result of decomposition of the 
volcanic debris and a redundant vegetation—so 
highly productive that it would render the islands 
well worth the attention of colonists.” The 
same authority remarks, that “the climate, al- 
though somewhat humid and subject to heavy 
squalls, is, nevertheless, very healthy.” As re- 
gards the botany of the Auckland Islands, it is 
shown to be characteristic of New Zealand, 


REPRESENTATIVUN OF THE GROITO, ON ENDERBY ISLAND. 


though containing many new forms typical of 
the Antarctic regions. Dr. Hooker, who has 
published separately a very elaborate and inter- 
esting account under the title of “ Flora Antare- 
tica,” remarks, in his notices of the Auckland 
Islands, embodied in Ross’s narrative, that “the 
whole land seemed covered with vegetation, and 
a low forest skirts all the shores, succeeded by a 
broad belt of brushwood, above which, to the 
summits of the hills, extend grassy slopes.” As 
regards the ornithological branch, it appears to 
be limited to seven or eight species of land birds, 
all belonging to New Zealand, amongst which 
is the beautiful melodist the Tui, and to em- 
brace a great variety of water birds.” With re- 
ference to the general fitness of the Auckland 
Islands, for their destined purpose, Sir James 
Ross remarks, that “in the whole range of the 
vast Southern Ocean no better spot could be 
found for a fixed whaling station.” 
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A PHYSICIAN’S JOURNAL. 
Notes during a Residence in Turkey, in 1849-50. 


BY ALFRED STEER, M. D. 


Friday in Constantinople. A Sabbath in the Me- 
tropolis. The Sultan's visit toa Mosque. Turk- 
ish Tournament and Games. 

“ Je lui ceut fois eprouve 

Quand je mot est bien trouve 

La sexe, en sa faveur, a la chose pardonne ; 
Vous ne faites rougir personne 

Et tout le monde vous entende— 

J’ai be-oin, anjour d‘hul, de cet art important.” 

From my earliest youth I have ever enter- 
tained a certain prejudice against Friday, which 
may in part be attributed to the various calami- 
ties which have on that day befallen me, al- 
though there may in reality have been no con- 
nection between them and the particular day on 
which the vexations and mishaps occurred. 

The general reader may here, probably, in- 
quire, “ What care we for, or what have we to 
do with, your antipathies? We look for an in- 
teresting description of scenes and occurrences 
in foreign parts, under such a heading as you 
have presented to our notice.” 

Right, courteous public; yet prythee, remem- 
ber that I draw from a familiar record, and that 
I am about to describe the day which, in my 
private reminiscences, is underlined black. On 
the, to me, hitherto inauspicious day is this 
chapter written, to it dedicated ; and should the 
contents be as satisfactory to my readers as I de- 
sire, I shall henceforth be reconciled to Friday, 
and no longer fear the “ Jdes of March.” 

It is the Christian’s Friday—the Sabbath of 
Mussulmen. With intoxicating delight have 
the rich and distinguished men of the city passed 
the night in their magnificent and luxurious 
harems, in the loving embraces of the chosen 

fair ones—their wives. Not less happily have 
the humblest class of the Turkish citizens en- 
joyed themselves, although within wooden or 
mud hovels they have followed the dictates of 
love, alike agreeable to their ardent tempera- 
ments and the prescribed decree of the Prophet. 

Truly it may be remarked, “ O, what raptur- 
ous enjoyment these Orientals experience in the 
arms of their wives, who with equal fervor re- 
turn the conjugal feeling as they press their 
dearly-prized lords to their throbbing hearts !” 

In this ardent land of the East all the human 
passions seem more intense than in cooler climes. 
The desires are more vehement as the hot blood 
courses furiously through the veins, and restraint 
to impulse gives way to the license not only per- 
mitted but enjoined by express enactment of the 
Koran, in reference to the forthcoming Sabbath. 


At dawn of day the purple smiles of Aurora 
arouse all from their divans—whether of gold 
and silver embroidered stuffs, or of straw mat- 
ting for their garniture ; and louder and more 
cheerily, than on a week day, sound the lusty 
voices which proclaim (from every tower and 
minaret on all the mosques in the city) that the 
hour for early prayer has come, and that now 
must the Great Creator of all things and beings 
be worshipped, at that appropriate time when 
the first glimmer of rosy morn replaces the dark- 
ness that had enveloped the earth, and brings 
fresh life and vigor to creation. What more de- 
lightful hour for a feeling heart than this—what 
more devotional season # 

On every Friday the sultan is accustomed to 
visit some public mosque; and having made his 
choice, it is proclaimed, by means of the drago- 
man, to the inmates of the different hotels, so that 
all may have an opportunity of witnessing the 
ceremony of his attendance in state. 


The place chosen by Abdul Medj'd for his 
devotions, on the present occasion, was the 
mosque of Beglersberg, a village on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus. So we passed over from 
Pera to Asia (in Constantinople people talk of 
Asia, or of going to Asia, as onc speaks in Bos- 
ton of going to Chelsea) in a two-oared wherry, 
and were landed close to the mosque, which is 
on the shore. 

A large and gay concourse of people, princi- 
pally females, was already assembled in front of 
the mosque, and a hollow square was formed, 
and a space thus reserved by a body of soldiers. 
By a piece of courteous attention the Franks 


were permitted to occupy & position in a corner 


near the doorway, behind this enclosure, from 
whence they could see the sultan enter the sa- 
cred edifice. 

The Turkish sovereign was not very punctual 
in making his appearance ; but there was much 


to interest and command the attention of the 
expectant crowd. To us (Franks) the arrival 
of the ladies—as in the various kinds of vehicles 
they were driven as near as possible to the build- 
ing—was particularly attractive. 

One carriage, especially, was remarkably 
handsome, although it might be said to resem- 
ble a wagon rather than a carriage. It was 
painted blue with golden ornature, and the 
wheels were red.- Within were seated several 
richly dressed ladies from the harem of the sul- 
tan, who laughed loudly and merrily as the jolt- 
ing of the vehicle over the uneven streets pitched 
them to and fro. The carriage was drawn by a 
couple of buffaloes, whose heads were ornament- 
ed with many colored tassels. Many women 
were on foot, and a great number of them were 
collected under the shade of a neighboring tree, 
where they kept up an incessant chattering. 

A carriage containing only one occupant, a 
very pale but beautiful lady, approached, escort- 
ed by several attendants, and as it was passing 
in the midst of the throng, one of the wheels, 
coming in contact with another of the numerous 
similar conveyances, was smashed to pieces. 

This little accident happening close to where 
we were stationed, my companions and I intui- 
tively rushed forward to afford such assistance 
as might be, but instantly we were violently laid 
hold of and thrust back by the numerous retain- 
ers, who could not bear the idea that their lady 
should in any case receive even the most polite 
attention at the hands of Christians. 

The carriage was righted as soon as possible 
by themselves, and during the whole affair, the 
lady preserved the most serene and dignified 
composure imaginable. Her large and beauti- 
ful eyes wandered neither to the right nor to the 
left. The glance of those lustrous orbs was 
strictly confined to the interior of the place she 
occupied, but the dazzling brilliancy penetrated 
beyond. 

The stream of people increased more and 
more, and the crowd seemed plenteously far- 
nished with petitions to be handed to the sultan 
when he should arrive, for which purpose they 
thronged around the entrance which was guard- 
ed by a body of policemen (cavass) who were 
armed with pikes, and appointed to keep silence 
and order. 

At length the sound ‘of approaching music 
was heard; the soldiers opened their ranks, 
dressed to the right, and other troops, followed 
by a band, issued from a narrow street and ar- 
rayed themselves in military order. 

A deathlike silence prevailed—not a whisper 
was heard Foremost after these came a num- 
ber of servants, leading by the bridle horses, on 
which were mounted guards, officers and attend- 
ants, followed by the sultan, Abdul Medjid him- 
self, accompanied by his pachas and suite. 

The sultan, at this time (in 1849), was only 
twenty six years old. He appeared, however, to 
be somewhat older, for he is a fast-liver. He 
was clad in a blue Europesn frock coat and blue 
pantaloons. On his head he wore a fess (cap), 
£0 simple that whoever expected to see the sul- 
tan sparkling with jewels, and radiant with 
splendor, as the noonday sun, must have been 
woefully mistaken. No one raised a hat, no huz- 
zas resounded; and when the lord mayor of 
London appeers in state, he is greeted with far 
greater spplause and more tokens of respect. 

As the sultan drew near the door of the 
mosque, the people uplifted their petitions 
which were received by the appointed function- 
aries, and he entered the place of worship, the 
high priest acknowledging the honor of the visit 
by crying aloud in praise of the sultan. The 
soldiers commanded silence, the gates were 
opened, his form disappeared, and with it all 
dreams of a gorgeous spectacle. 

I mingled not with the throng of worshippers, 
who crowded into the house of prayer—for to 
unbelievers this is prohibited ; and, moreover, 
in this respect I think with the sects of Persian 
and Hindostanee Quakers that it is not impera- 
tive to worship the Divinity in temples made 
with hands. Is not the vast universe to the vir- 
tuous a boundless altar of the inscrutable majes- 
ty of the Great Spirit? Therefore, I willingly 
commenced a walk, to enjoy, at this early and 
refreshing hour, the pure fresh air of heaven. 
Encamped beneath a fragrant cypress on the 


shore of those crystal waters, how delightfully 


sounded the playful ripples ! how glorious shone 
the scenery mellowed by the tints of the rising 
sun! Tranquil was the hour, and to 
meditation. 


After a sweet lapse of time, prompted by curi- 


osity, I arose, determined to ascertain if in Con- 
stantinople the festival of the dominant religious 
party was observed as strictly as in the cities of 
Europe. Turning into the streets nearest to 
hand, I found all the shops open as usual, and 
fully occupied with buyers and sellers; from 
every quarter resounded the clamor of voices 
and the din of work as the busy artizan plied 
his accustomed trade. All the noise, bustle and 
clamor of a week day prevailed to the uimost 
extent. As I proceeded, I encountered in all 
directions the pressure and obstruction of a 
crowded thoroughfare, with its strife and con- 
fusion. Thousands of horses, camels, buffaloes 
and asses contributed to form the dense mass, 
and to complete the Babel-like assemblage. 

“Ts this, then, really a festival of the church- 
dominant, a Turkish Sabbath ¢” in bewilderment 
and surprise I inquired of a Greek porter, who, 
with his load on his back, was endeavoring to 
make his way past a foaming camel close to me. 
He looked over his shoulder at me, grinned— 
doubtless at my verdancy, continued on his way 
without a word, and disappeared. 

I next addressed an Armenian, who, holding 
a large bag of gold with both hands on his 
brawny back, and stooping under the precious 
burden, was dexterously threading his way 
through the crowd. 

“How comes it,” I said to him, “that ona 
Turkish festival all kinds of business and labor 
are allowed to be carried on without intermis- 
sion 

“What is a Turkish festival or Sabbath to 
us ?” replied he, gruffly, and vanished. 

This led me to reflect on that which I hed ob- 
served, and thus I considered the matter. 

In Constantinople a hundred thousand Chris- 
tians dwell amongst a similar number of Mussul- 
men, without taking into account a multitude of 
various other denominations, and religious tole- 
ration is a main rule in the Turkish code of laws. 
Each religious sect has its own particular day in 
the week set apart as the Salbath, on which, 
without molestation, the universal Lord may be 
worshipped ; but, even although each separate 
sect is sufficiently numerous to people a good- 
sized city, it must be remembered that, on the 
other hand, an immense multitude of the inhabi- 
tants are holding market ; in fact, the combined 
residue are employed about their everyday avo- 
cations, whilst the single portion is engaged in | 
devotional observances. 

Hence it is that Constantinople on no day pre- 
sents the aspect of a Sunday, even as it is on 
the continent of Europe; and O how different 
to the quietude and order, the repose and sancti- 
fied appearance of a Sabbath in the New Eng- 
land of the western hemisphere ! 

In the Turkish capital there is never any per- 
ceptible diminution of activity and industry to 
be discerned on- one day more than another. 
Friday and Sunday alike have their devotees to 
gain and religion ; thus whilst some are engaged 
in mosques or churches, others, in vast quanti- 
ties, are to be found to fill the bazaars and shops 
with buyers and sellers, and crowd the streets 
with the elements of trade, traffic, business, plea- 
sure, noise and worldly pursuits. 

A great part of the day (Friday) is devoted 
by the Turks to the prize combats, which form 
a very interesting spectacle for Europeans. It 
shall be my endeavor to give a brief but faithful 
account of the exhibition, but much, very much 
must be left to the imagination of the reader. 

The places of worship (Schamein) have be- 
come empty, the Imans have closed the doors, 
and the road from the metropolis to the Okmei- 
dan—as the amphitheatre is called in the Le- 
vant—is crowded with passengers on foot, on 
horseback, or in carriages, all eagerly hastening 
to the sport. The street from Pera to St. Dimi- 
tri seems like an endless chain of human beings. 

Numerous jfiacres, appropriated exclusively to 
the use of ladies, are also in motion for the 
scene of action; and the swords of the black 
slaves (eunuchs) glitter in the bright sun, as on 
their fiery steeds they escort the noble fair ones. 
Large’ parties of Turkish ladies in social groups 
pour out of all the gates of the city. 

At length the famed Okmeidan is reached. It 
is a very spacious place of level ground, and now 
the general rendezvous of a huge mass of beings. 
The spot is nearly encircled by gently sloping 
hills, which are covered with blossoming shrubs, 
and a profusion of gay and sweet scented flow- 
ers, thus encircling the spectators with a fragrant 
wreath, and throwing a charm over the scene, in 
itself so rich in variety and beauty, which is un- 


describably enchanting. 


Here are the Turkish ladies especially provid- 
ed with advantageous situations to view the 
games and contests of the athletie youths from 
a distance, and to bestow praise or censure on 
the gymnastic exercises. But to award the prize 
of honor—like the beautiful spectators of the 
tournaments of old, to the suecessfal knights in 
armor—is by no means allowed to them. For 
the actors here there are no lady-loves to bestow 
individual encouragement. 

Watched as the Tarkish ladies are by the 
Argus-eyed slaves—their vigilant guardians— 
they are obliged to be very sparing of enthusi- 
asm in the display of any preference in reference 
to the actors before them. However, if the heart 
must keep still, the activity of the ladies’ tongues 
will not be checked ; and even at a little distance, 
as we approach the densely packed groups of 
ladies sitting close together in their reserved 
places, the loud masic of their melodious voices, 
sweet though unintelligible to the stranger, re- 
sounds like one continuous warbling of nightin- 
gales. 

Hard by, on the hill’s sides, were tents pitched 
of all sorts, forms and sizes, which seemed al- 
ready filled with Tarks and Greeks, who were 
listlessly drawing the smoke through the long 
tubes, and emitting it alike through their nos- 
trils and their lips, whilst all around raged the 
wild tomult of the immense masses here 
congregated. 

The coffee and sherbet venders, in their tents 
and bcoths which are of such slight fabrication 
as though destined to last but for a day, have 
their hands full enough ; and the sellers of pas- 
tries, tarts, sweetmeats and various ref: eshments, 
with shrill, screaming voices, contribute to the 
noise that prevails. 

In the meantime, numerous bands of music 
wander about the vast and thickly peopled plain, 
and wherever they can find room enough they 
form a circle, and their noisy instraments give 
forth those noisy sounds which are so grateful 
to oriental ears. 

Here are to be seen the Turkish mountebanks 
tumbling, as if possessed, on the beautiful grass 
carpet of the lawn, and jesting like European 
harlequins, with this difference, that no profane 
or indecent words escape their lips, no gesture 
or allusion that can offend; strict decorum is 
here to be observed. 

There you may behold the Arabian ‘mprovisa- 
tores, mounted on their oratorical thrones ; and 
never was the eloquence of Cicero more atten- 
tively listened to or admired, than the impromp- 
tu productions of these Eastern ballad singers 
by the g«ping and astonished Turkish populace. 

Elsewhere, a Mahomedan Hercules exhibits 
his wondrous strength by poising a Jarge mass 
of iron, like to a blacksmith’s anvil, on his 
hands, then carries it on his shoulder, or holds 
it out at arm’s length, and similar feats demand- 
ing extraordinary muscular power. 

Then you may observe a couple of jet-black 
damsels spinning around by the quarter of an 
hour, and they resemble automaton tops, whirl- 
ing at such a rate that it would be difficult to 
demonstrate, mathematically, that there was any 
motion at all, rather than human machines. 

By this time the necessary preparations for 
the exhibition of warlike exercises have been 
completed. The centre of the vast plain was 
Gotted with trees and long poles like masts, 
which were set into the ground, their summits 
being surmornted with round balls, or figure- 
heads, to serve the purpose of targets. 

There were also to be seen various butts from 
five to six feet hizh and about the same distance 
apart, which were intended for the equestrian 
martial performances, whereby the mark must 
be reached through two of these targets.) Many 
sorts of figures are suspended on stakes, and 
sundry balls are hung around in circles, after the 
fashion of European tilting grounds. 

Hence it will readily be imagined that a stroll 
about this vast circumference of the Okmeidan 
affords a scene of the greatest interest and end- 


less variety. Curiosity has ample food, and ex- 
pectation looks forward to the harvest of amuse- 
ment, which has drawn together the multitude 
here assembled. 

Now comes, if not “the din of war,” the noise 
and confusion, the uproar, such as might be ex- 


pected from the letting loose of countless bed- 
lamites. The glorious amphitheatre is encircled 
by a dense mass of human beings, all furiously 
pressing towards the centre. The scene is ir- 


describable. What with the dreadful pressure 
and tumult as the eager populace is striving td 


approach the arena, pulling ’ hauling, jostling, 
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and even clambering over the heads and shoulders 
of those most closely wedged together, crushing 
down and trampling upon the fallen, whilst in 
vain the janitscharen command order; the im- 
pression made on my m¢mory has outlasted the 
sore marks left on my bruised body, and the 
recollection of that crowd is still vividly present 
as I trace these lines. 

The combatants have now entered the lists, 
and formed themselves in order around their 
respective leaders, rushing, in vast numbers, at 
full gallop on the Okmeidan course. 

The amusement of throwing the javelin is 
about to take place. This weapon, called 
dschirid throughout the Levant, is a sort of spear 
or dart thrown from the hand with incredible 
dexterity, which is used by the Turks, as also 
the Persians and Arabs, as a most efficient and 
offensive instrument in war. The dschirid is a 
wooden shaft about three feet and a half long, 
pretty thick at one end and sharply pointed at 
the other. Those made use of at these Eastern 
tournaments and gymnastic displays, are always 
made of very light wood, such as willow or 
date, otherwise serious injuries might be inflict- 
ed. From the abundance of these willows the 
whole of the games and mock-fights, in this 
place, have obtained the name dschirid. 


The preparatory signal for commencement is 
the loud clang of Turkish music, and vigorous 
flourish of trampets. Proudly and with evident 
impatience the noble steeds await the moment 
to act, pawing the ground, champing their bits, 
and foaming with excitement. Silence ensues, 
breathless are the spectators. The instant has 
arrived. 

Sudden, swift, and awful, as the whirlwind in 
the desert, is the rush of those impetuous horse- 
men and their fiery chargers. O, what a glori- 
ous spectacle! these handsome, warlike men, in 
their splendid accoutrements, with the gay han- 
ners glistening with gold and silver, the lively 
colors of their garments, the bright gleam of 
the sparkling cuirasses, the variety in the form 
of the numerous turbans, mostly of shining 
white, and the matchless beauty and agiliiy of 
the noble Arabian and Anatolian stallions, be- 
dizened with oriental ornaments profusely cov- 
ering the saddles and bridles. It is, indeed, a 
gorgeous sight, the maguificence of which is en- 
hanced and perfected by the immensity of the 
surrounding multitude. 

At first but few chosen ones take part in the 
contest, then by degrees the vast numbers in- 
crease, and the mock fight becomes general ; 
pauses being made between whiles, during which 
the invading crowd is forced hack to allow suffi- 
cient space for the augmenting parties engaged 
in the serious mimic action, which then is with 
fresh vigor renewed. 

Very great practice and dexterity are requi- 
site to attain the skill exhibited by the Turks in 
the ure of the javelin; and it may well be be- 
lieved that this exciting pastime mast be com- 
menced, to be acquired, in early youth, and sedu- 
lously continued, to arrive at such wonderful 
perfection. 

My description of this truly oniental amuse- 
ment must be very much curtailed to keep with- 
in my narrow limits; yet it shall be my endeavor 
to give some sort of an idea of the scene, which 
I was so delighted to witness. 

Each combatant is provided with three jave- 
lins, beautifully painted and varnished or gilt, 
in a case which hangs on the right side of the 
horse. At the appointed signal, a horseman 
from each side issues forth from amongst his 
partizans, poising the famed dschirid in his hand, 
and with the rapidity of lightning and its flash 
they fly at each other. The aim of their dex- 
terity now is, with this javelin, either to over- 
throw the opponent or parry his attack. Dur- 
ing the encounter, so swift are the motions and 
evolutions that it is with the greatest difficulty 
the ‘eye of the absorbed spectator can follow 
them. 

After some time has thus been spent in indivi- 
dual encounters, the whole host from both sides 
engage in one universal melee, covering the vast 
area of the Okmeidan, each man singling out 
an opponent. Thus there will be nearly as 
many combats going on at once as there are 
pairs of horsemen. 

It is not only wonderful but h'ghly interesting 
to view the dexterity with which, whilst at full 
gallop, they manage to evade each other, to in- 
flict or parry blows; how adroitly they wheel 
about; how suddenly they can change their 

course ; now advancing, now retreating, ever at 
top speed, and casting their javelins at their op- 


ponents on all sides; stooping from their horses 
to pick the weapon up from the ground, still 
galloping ! 

Sometimes they advance in a line and attack 
the foe by a copious discharge of javelins which 
they recover, as already mentioned; then, turn- 
ing their backs on their adversaries, flee, helter 
skelter as it were, in all directions in the utmost 
seeming confusion, but in the twinkling of an 
eye they form themselves into a compact mass, 
and return to renew the attack. 

So furiously do they ride amongst each other 
that it would seem almost impossible that they 
could eseape collision and overthrow cven 
amongst their own party. Yet such a catastro- 
phe does not eccur. In the midst of the wild- 
est, swiftest career, they manage to guide their 
well-trained steeds with the utmost precision, 
causing them to bound sideways from the foe, 
and sweeping away in a semi-circle, they return 
to the fight. 

From a distance their practised eyes can dis- 
cern the smallest opening. and not the most 
trifling advantage can be presented by the error 
of an adversary without its being instantly 
turned to profit; and the noble animals which 
share their ardor and address, seem also to be 

jealous of their master’s honor, and to shun the 
disgrace of an awkward manouvre. 

How these horsemen, in their fiery course, hit 
a mark that a good shot on foot would deem it 
an honor to strike !—For to reach a Turk at full 
gallop, with his whole body in motion as he 
sways incessantly backwards and forwards, to 
the right and to the left, now upright, then with 
head bent to the ground, is not easier than to 
strike a swallow on the wing. 

Sometimes, to add to the amusement, the offi- 
cers of the course throw balls up into the air, 
and now all are busied in endeavoring to trans- 
fix them with their javelins and carry them off 
in triumph. 

Then other balls are hurled swiftly along the 
ground, which are pursued by the horsemen, 
numbers of whom are engaged in the chase, and 
caught up by means of the javelin, the dexterity 
of which success being highly esteemed and 
applauded. 

Again the diversion is varied by the strife to 
bear away certain balls which are stuek upon 
stakes, this also is to be done by the javelin and 
whilst on the gallop ; moreover, the competitors 
have to contend with the emulation of each 
other, since all are bent on the same purpose. 
Many a stratagem is employed, and violent are 
the struggles to obstruct each other in the ap- 
proach to the coveted prize, and to gain a favor- 
able chance to make the eagle sweep themselves 
that shall win the glory. 

What can well be more engrossing to the as- 
sembled thousands than to watch this highly 
interesting contest? How the feelings become 
interested and the attention rivetted as we watch 
the wondrous address here displayed ! 

The skill and agility with which the shaft of 
an adversary is avoided almost surpasses credi- 
bility. With a rapidity scarcely to be followed 
by the attentive eye of the spectator, the rider 
throws his body into every possible position, 
now to the right, then to the left, at one instant 
he is bolt upright, then crouched down on the 
horse’s neck, or laying flat on its back, or hang- 
ing down towards the ground. 

Some even whilst on the gallop will pass un- 
der the horse’s belly, and re-appearing on the 
other side, regain the saddle. Others in the mid- 
dle of the fray will throw down a glove or other 
article, dismount. pick it up, and vault into their 
seat, or, in like manner, unexpectedly attack an 
opponent. 

I fancy it would astonish English jockevs to 
witness these equestrian feats, and some of them 


’ it would be very dangerous to attempt to emu- 
late 


Generally the javelin exercise concludes with 
a species of war-dance performed on horseback. 
It is a sort of skirmishing carried on throughout 
an endless complication of figures, in which all 
who have been previously engaged take part, 


and it affords an opportunity to display the most | 


remarkable skill in horsemanship. In conclu- 
sion, it may here be remarked that, at these 
games all blows are directed at the back, it not 
being permitted to strike the front of the body. 


On the Okmeidan there are many other mar- 
tial and gymnastic exercises to be witnessed, be- 
sides that of the dschirid, to which I have princi- 
pally confined myself. Amongst other displays 
is that of archery. 


A mark having been placed on the top of a 


high pole, the archers, with their quivers at their 
backs, rush in vast numbers from afar off, as fast 
as their horses can gallop towards the target; 
this they pass by with the swiftmess of one of 
their own arrows ; and turning their bodies half 
around, as they continue their course, let fly at 
the mark. Most of the arrows hit the ball—for 
very few undertake the trial who are not able to 
make sure of it—and showers flying from all 
quarters it is soon well sprinkled with arrows. 
Sometimes the sultan himself takes part in 
this diversion, which, however, every one knows 
to be a mere mock formality, inasmuch as he is 
always allowed to take up a position at such a 
distance that were he even the very worst of 
marksmen he could not fail to hit the mark. 
Sometimes, also, the emperor condescends to 
exhibit his prowess before the populace by show- 
ing how far he can shoot with bow and arrow, 


on which occasion the flattering courtiers pro- 


claim: “See, there is no one equal to him !” 

To such an extent are adulation and exagge- 
ration carried in regard to his performance that 
costly monuments are erected to mark the won- 
derful distance to which the august archer has 
driven an arrow. Thus, therefore, whenever a 
sultan has made a shot or two on the Okmeidan 
a column of marble with an inscription in relief 
indicates the spot on which the wonderful, heroic 
deed was done, lauding to the skies the extraor- 
dinary performance of the Ottoman ruler wit- 
nessed by admiring thousands. 

It seems not at all improbable that, for the 
present occup2nt of the Turcoman throne, more 
glorious deeds are in reserve. May deserved 
praise and prosperity be his meed, who has been 
a friend to the persecuted, and a credit to 
humanity. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
WITH THEE. 


wee 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


With thee, love, I have not a fear, 
Whatever ills betide ; 

I never think to shed a tear, 
If thou art by my side. 

If pain be in my heart awhile, 
And gloom my spirit o’er ; 

l only need to see thee smile, 
And all is bright once more. 


I love thee with so proud a thought, 
So tender and so true ; 

I vever in my heart have sought 
If thou dost love me too. 

I only know where’er thou art, 
I see no one beside ; 

And not a care can reach my heart, 
When thou art by my side. 

New York, March, 1852. 


ADVANTAGES OF TRAVEL. 

People imagine they are not known, and that 
they shall never meet again with the same com- 
pany (which is very likely so); they are free for 
the time from the trammels of their busine:s, 
pee or calling; the marks of the harness 

gin to wear out; and altogether they talk more 
like men than slaves, with their several functions 
hanging like collars round their necks. An or- 
dinary man on travel will sometimes talk like a 
great imaginative man at home, for such are 
never-utterly enslaved by their functions. Then 
the diversities of character you meet with in- 
struct and delight you. The variety in language, 
dress, behaviour, religious ceremonies, mode of 
life, amusements, arts, climate, government. lays 
hold of your attention, and takes you out of the 
wheel-tracks of your every-day cares. He must, 
indeed, be either an angel of constancy and per- 
severance, or a wonderfully obtuse Caliban of a 
man, who, amidst all this change, can maintain 
his private griefs or vexations exactly in the 
same place they held in his heart while he was 
pecking for his journey.— Companions of my Soli- 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
ON A CHILD BURIED AT SEA. 


BY MRS. M. B. HENEAGE. 


Bleep on, little Redwald, unbroken thy rest, 

As when thou reposed on thy mother’s warm breast ; 
They. hollowed for thee no lonely dark grave, 

But laid thee to rest on a snow-crested wave. 


It seeans not like death thus to lie in the deep, 
With sea nymphs to watch o’er the ‘: bliss-haunted sleep ;”’ 


With no dark pall enshrouding tby b iful form, 
While thy requieum is sung by the voice of the storm. 


On a bed of bright pearls, in the dark coral shade, 
Uncoffined, untrammelled, thy young form is laid ; 
And bright may thy dreams be, and sweet thy repose, 


While high o’er thy pillow the hurricane blows, 


And, mother, why weep that thy fair one must lie 

Far, far from the land thou art destined to try? 

His spirit shall flit round thy pillow of rest, 

And oft by its whispers thy soul shall be biest. 
Lowell, Mass., March, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial] 
LINES TO AN INFANT. 


BY J. ALFORD. 


She ’s gone forever! yet still hovering near, 
In fond remen brance sweetly, truly dear. 


She's in the grave, sweet baby boy, 
Thy mother ‘s in the grave ; 

Not all the skill of human aid 
Her precious life could save. 


And 0 I feel a pang, sweet boy, 
While gazing on thy face ; 

To think that thou wilt never know 
A mother’s fond embrace. 


One tender parent yet remains, 
Whose every anxious care 

Will be to lighten the sad loss 
Thou ’rt henceforth doomed to bear. 


Alas! he feels his loss severe, 
Thy elder sisters, too, 

Have yet to miss a mother’s care, 
As they life’s path pursue. 


Thy little brother, and sweet Kate, 
Ere yet too young to know 

The sad bereavement they sustain, 
From death’s unerring biow. 


When God demands from nature’s flock, 
The life of sire or dame ; 
The heavenly shepherd, Christ, protects 
The little bleating lamb. 
Boston, Mass., March, 1852. 


BIRDS AND LIGHTHOUSES. 


It is no uncommon occurrence for migrato 
birds to fly against the lantern of Flamboroug 
lighthouse. Attracted by the glare, they dash 
against the glass so violently as to be either 
killed on the spot or so much stunned as to be 
incapable of farther exertion. Many are taken 
in this way, but it is not often that the injury ex- 
tends beyond themselves. One morning. lately, 
however, an accident occurred which was an ex- 
ception to the rule. About four o'clock, A. M., 
a duck went with such force against one of the 
squares as to break it, until, in the words of the 
light-keepers, “ there was not a piece left as large 
as a person’s hand.” The wind was b'owing 
fresh at the time, and, as one misfortune fre- 
quently ¢ uses another, so in this instance the 
broken square might have been of the most seri- 
ous consequence to the passing seamen; every 
light in the lantern was blown out, and it was 
not till after an hour’s exertion that the light- 
keepers were able to get a shutter over the open- 
ing, and the lamps re-lit. The squares each 
measure thirty inches, and some idea may be 
formed of the power of the stroke from the con- 
sideration that the plates are a quarter of an inch 
thick. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
unwitting aggressor was killed—LZastern Coun- 
ties Herald. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE DREAM. 
INSCRIBED TO MISS M. J. I, OF BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


BY WILLIAM T. HILSEE. 


But ah! ‘tis gone, *t is gone, 
Mine such waking bliss can be; 
O, I would sleep, would sleep forever, 
Could I thus but dream of thee.— Frisdie. 


*T was evening—fair Cynthia was marching on high, 
With myriads of stars in her train ; 

No discordant sound, save the gale’s plaintive sigh, 
Broke the silence that reigned o’er the plain. 

I threw myself down my virion to please, 
I soared the wide firmament round, 

But soft, gliding zephyrs from odor-fraught trees, 
Soon wrapt me in slumber profound. 


I dreamed of a land transcendently bright, 
Where nature smiles ever serene ; 

It had pathways of crystal, and mansions of light, 
And flowery parterres of green. 

A chaplet-crowned band methought I espied, 
Each seemed truly happy and blest ; 

But yet there was one I accounted the pride, 
She embodied the charms of the rest. 


’T was thee in thy primeval beauty arrayed, 
With the glow that illumes thy young brow ; 

The same sunny smiles o’er thy beauty arrayed, 
As when to thy heart's choice didst vow 

Thy constant devotion, thy unchanging love, 
Joys and sorrows to mutually share, 

And love with an ardor that always should prove 
Thee as doting and kind as thou ‘rt fair. 


Philadelphia, March, 1862. 


GLANCES. 

Perhaps the short hast zes cast up any da 
in the midst of be dense chy. che 
heavens, or at a bit of tree seen amid buildings 
—gazes which partake almost more of a sigh 
than a look—have in them more of intense ap- 
= of the beauties of nature than all that 

as been felt by an equal number of sight-seers 
enjoying large opnortunities of sight-seeing, and 
ell their time to themselves. ike a prayer 
offered up in everyday life, these short, fond 
gazes at nature have something inconceivably 
beautifal in them.— ions of my Solitude. 
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VIEW OF THE STATE HOUSE, AT RALEIGH. NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
The view of the State House, at Raleigh, 
which we present, is taken at the southeast cor- 


ner of the public square. It is entirely built of 
cream-colored granite, taken from a quarry 
about a mile distant. The model of the build- 
ing is from the Temple of Minerva, at Athens, 
commonly called the Parthenon The cost of 


it was nearly $400,000. The corner stone was 
laid on the 4th of July, 1833, and it has heen 


finished about fourteen years. It is located 
in the centre of Union Square; is 166 feet long 
and 90 feet wide, surrounded by massive granite 
columns, 5 1-2 feet in diameter and 30 fect high. 
It has a fine dome, and is furnished with spa- 
cious and handsome legisiative halls. Raleigh 
is laid out with great regularity, and is altogether 


one of the prettiest cities in the Uuion, and is 
enjoying a flourishing trade. 


SCENES IN PERU. 
Upon this and the next page, we present our 


readers with three accurate representations of 


striking and celebrated scenes in the republic of 
Peru. The first is a general view of Callao, the 
seaport of Lima, and which is situated at the 
mouth of the river Lima, about two and a half 
leagues from the city. The harbor of this place 


is excellent, and has generally been regarded as 
the best in the South Sea. It was strongly for- 


tified by the Spaniards, and the fortifications 
have been maintained to the present time. It is 
a place of considerable trade, and visited by 
ships of all nations. It is chiefly memorable for 
the terrible earthquake of the 20th of October, 


1746, which occasioned the total destruction of 
the town on the site of which the present Callao 


says Ul'oa, “receding to a considerable distance 
from the shore, returned in mountainous waves, 


foaming with the violence «f the agitation, and 


sud‘enly turned Callao and the neighboring 
country into a sea. There were then twenty- 
three ships, great and small, in the harbor, of 
which nineteen were absolutely sunk, and the 
other fuur—among which was a frigate called 


the St. Fermus—carried by the force of the 


waves to a great distance up the country. At 


Callao, where the number of inhabitants amounts 
to about 4000, two hundred only escaped. 

Lima, the capital city of Peru, was called by 
Francisco Pizarro, the Spanish founder, Cindad 
de los Reyes (City of the Kings); but derives its 


present name from a corrupt pronunciation of 
the river Rimac, on which it is situated. It 


stands. The sea destroyed in a few ts 
what the earthquake had spared. “The sea,” 


tands about 7000 feet above the sea, and its 
distant view from Callao is impressive and beau- 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF CALLAO, PERU. 


. 


tiful. The city is entered by a broad avenue 


called the Almada. The streets are broad, and 
intersect each other at right angles. It is irri- 
gated by streams diverted from the river. The 
houses are principally of wood, and seldom more 
than two stories high, to guerd against earth- 


quakes, though exceedingly rich in decorations, 
and picturesque in the architecture, which is of 


the quaint and gorgeous Moorish. 


On entering the plaza, the eye of the stranger 
is immediately arrested by the elegance of the 
cathedral (given in our second engraving), the 
spires of which, as if in defiance of the carth- 


quake-scourge of Peru, rise heavenward in grace 


and beauty, The engraving gives a better idea 
of the elegance and character of this fine build- 


ing than any description can convey. The ma- 
terial is chiefly stone, though there is much 
elaborately carved woodwork im the details. 
The riches that have been lavished on this ca- 
thedral are almost beyond belief anywhere but in 


a city which actually once paved her streets with 


ingots of silver in honor of the inauguration of 


a@ new viceroy. 


The square before the cathedral exhibits the 
character of the population which throngs the 
streets of Lima—a population Pp d of cre- 
oles, Spaniards, negroes, Indians, half-breeds 
and resident foreigners. Here we see the gen- 


tleman, with his steeple-crowned and broad: 


leaved sombrero, and the invariable capa or cloak, 
and the lady with her mantilla, or manto, as it is 
here called, worn over the head and frequently 
serving the purpose of disguise, and her curi- 
ously-cut skirt, or saya, intended to display the 
general contour of the figure. Here is a group 


of market-women ; and in the centre of the pic- 
ture one of those scavengers of the feathered 


species, a turkey-buzzard—tolerated and even 
protected on account of their appetite for offal. 
The Limenas, or ladies of Lima, are so pro- 
verbial for their exquisite beauty, that their city 
has been termed the paradise of women. They 


are passionately fond of dress, music and cards ; 
too indolent for dancing, although the most 


graceful walkers in the world. Some women,of 
even the lower orders, scantily enough attired, 
wear bracelets and jewelry worth two or three 
hundred dollars. 


The convent of San Francisco, represented in 
our third engraving, is one of the most pictur- 


esque buildings in the city, and is of vast extent, 


decorated, like all the religious houses of the 
new world founded during the plenitude of the 
Spani+h power. with a total disregard of expense. 
The principal entrance, flanked by two square 
towers, is surmounted by a carved representa- 
tion of the sun, in commemoration of the early 
worship of the Peruvians before they were dis- 


placed by the followers of the cross. The tow- 
ers have not the prodigious altitude of those in 
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the old world, but are sufficiently high for the 
latitude of earthquakes. A Spanish traveller 
remarks, that “ these two towers would be very 
bad neighbors in the time of an e rthquake ;” 
and adds, “wo be those who shull then be near 
them!” We have heard it remarked that the 
cathedral of Montcrey in Mexico was modelled 
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PLAZA AND CATHEDRAL OF LIMA, PERU. 


upon the elegant convent of San Francisco.— 
The population of Lima is between 60,000 
and 70,000. it is the general emporium of 


wealth and trade, and, on many accounts, one 
of the most remarkable cities of South America, 


It was formerly one of the handsomest and 
richest cities in the world, and called by the 


wil 


| 


Spaniards, the queen of cities; and though it 
has declined in greatness and splendcr, it still 
embraces mach wealth and magnificence. It 


has the advantage of enjoying a much milder 
climate than might be anticipated from its de- 


gree of latitade—12 degrees, 2 minutes, south. 
All seasons are temperate. The mercury at 


noon never falls below 60 (Fahrenheit), and 
never rises above 85 in summer. Spring begins 
about the end of November; and the vernal 


season is marked by the’ disappearance of the 
fogs, which prevail through our autumnal and 


winter months. Dew supplies the place of rain, 
which never falls in Lima. 


CONVENT OF SAN FRANCISCO, AT LIMA, PERU. 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE HOPE OF SPRING. 


BY F. C. SYLVYANUS HURLBUT. 


Behold the year! how swift its cycle runs! 

The flowery spring, with all its whispering gales! 

The flowery spring, for lovers made, and made to love! 
The flowery spring! with birds’ melodious songs 

The woods are all reanimate ! and blush the inviting fields, 
And blush elysiums of light! elutriation breathes 

Each shady dell, and all the woodlands sing! 

The purple vale! I looked enraptured round, 

I loved, but night was there. 


Then summer came in all her regal pomp: 

With flowers profuse ! fuse in y 

Profuse in spangled wails at dewy eve, 

And green poetic banks for whispering love: 

When nature's curfew, lonely whippoorwill, 
Murmured among the thickets and Philomela woke 
Mild eve’s Erithalamium! 0, gentle night, 

And incense-breathing morn! too soon ye passed 
The eye, the ear, the soul. 


Then autumn came, and Epicedium sung 
Upon the threshold of the year ; and winter came 
And howled along the heath. 
Howled from his chambers of the north! around 
With signal rush, he drove the wrath of storms! 
Wailed through the casements of the widow's cot! 
The widow! poor, friendless, fatherless! raising her bony 
hands 
Beseechingly to God, for daily bread for fire, for hope! 
Behold her, poorly clad in the habiiiments of woe, pale and 
Raking the cold ashes for a little fire in vain! * 
Dost hear her piteous moan? dost sce the upturned eye 
Languish in hope? the heaving bosom pained 
With keenest anguish? comfortless and cold, 
She lays her down to rest; rest? alas! 


Winter! father-of mirth and misery, enthronec 
Amid the storms, I hear thy clashing wings, 
Thy senate’s thunder and thy march of death! 
I hear, but reverence not ; I see, but joy with all 
At thy ephemeral reign. ; 


Father of light! Eternal and Divine! 
I lose myself in Thee, in gardens of delight! 
My theme eternal swells! the lightning’s fiery wings, 
O’erleaping starred immensity, shall waft it to Thy ear, 
Thou great Invisible! meanwhile serene I muse, 
Lost in the hope of spring. 

Elwood Gardens, Enfield, Ct., Mar., 1852. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.1 
EDGAR EDSON. 


A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 


BY MRS. E. C. LOVERING. 


Iw a beautiful rural district, in one of the New 
England States, Edgar Edson lived alone with 
his mother. His father died when he was six- 
teen; anonly sister had married, and followed 
the fortunes of her husband, in some wilderness 
of the west, and Edgar and his surviving parent 
were left sole possessors of the old homestead. 

And Mrs. Edson and her son lived very hap- 
pily together; motherly love on the one side, 
and filial affection on the other, uniting them 
more effectually than often happens, under simi- 
lar circumstances. Without doubt this happy 
condition of things would have continued, until 
Mrs. Edson followed the generations which have 
passed from the earth, had it not been for the 
marriage of Edgar. 

Living comfortably with his mother, who still 
enjoyed excellent health and strength, the young 

mati had fiot even thought of taking unto him- 
self a wife, as long as she was spared to him— 
until, in the course of human events, it happened 
that hig affections became fixed upon an orphan, 
who resided with a relative in the neighborhood. 


Edgar desired to make Althea Baldwin his 
wife, without undergoing the delay and dangers 
of years; but it was the most difficult thing in 
the world for him to break the subject to his 
mother. He knew too well, that, much as she 
valued his happiness, it would be a great sacri- 
fice for her to give up her place as mistress of 
the old homestead to another. 

However, Edgar opened his heart to his moth- 
er, and asked her consent to his marriage. It 
was a great trial for Mrs. Edson. She shed 
abundance of tears, and prayed nightly for 
strength and wisdom to do her duty. At length, 
she said, one day, to her son: 

“T had hoped that as long asI was living, you 
would never think of bringing a young girl into 
the house, to take my place. Here your poor 
father and I labored for years—coming into a 
wilderness, as it was, and making a home for 
ourselves and children; and I am so much at- 
tached to this house, which my own hands have 
assisted in building up, that I would not ex- 
change it for a palace! And I know bow it will 
be, if you marry, Edgar! Your wife will claim 


all the privileges of a wife ; I shall be mistress 
here no longer; but she will take the ordering of 
things upon herself, and I must sit by, and look 
on, as if I had no right to meddle or make with 
your household affairs. Yet I am willing to 
make the sacrifice, if it will add to your happi- 
ness. I know it is not right for old people to let 
selfishness and prejudice stand in the way of the 
happiness of the young. And as for Althea— 
though I think you might have chosen some one 
that would have brought you a little addition to 
our property, I have not a word to say against 
her. When my Matilda was married, I gave 
her a good setting out, as you know; but it can- 
not be expected that every man will find a wife 
with such good qualities, and so comfortable a 
dower, as my Matilda. As I said, I have noth- 
ing ag inst Althea, who appears to be a pretty 
good sort of girl; so consider all things, and 
then if you think you had better marry her, do 
sO as soon as you please.” 

Edgar Edson made some allowance for his 
mother’s prudence and simplicity; and it was 
without the least inclination to smile, that he 
could hear her repeat, twenty times a day, what 
she said about that paregon of daughters—Ma- 
tilda. He was sorry, however, to know that she 
was by no means favorably impressed with the 
idea of his marrying Althea, and looking into 
the future, he trembled to think of the eternal 
comparison she would be sure to draw between 
her daughter-in-law and her own daughter. 


But Edgar, having considered everything 
which could be advanced as an objection to his 
marriage, and having prepared Althea for the 
life she must necessarily lead as his wife, re- 
solved to achieve the object of his wishes. 

Althea was a girl of considerable spirit; she 
possessed an ardent temperament, quick percep- 
tions, and not a very extensive store of patience. 
Naturally kind and affectionate, however, she 
would undoubtedly have made Edgar abundantly 
happy, bad it been her fortune to live with 
him alone. As it was, the honeymoon was 
scarcely over, when the smooth waters of happi- 
ness began to whirl in troubled eddies. 

I believe Mrs. Edson ardently desired to fulfil 
the entire bond of duty towards her son’s young 
wife. She endeavored conscientiously to grant 
Althea all her rights. But when the latter, with 
the native energy of her character, assumed the 
direction of her husband’s household, and did so 
many things in a manner new and strange to 
her mother-in-law; cautiously suffering those 
matters to lie neglected with which Mrs. Edson 
had always been most particular, and bestowing 
time and care on affairs of little moment in the 
old lady’s estimation ; the parent of the unpar- 
alleled Matilda could not hold her peace. 

Strong in her prejudices, quick in words, and 
lacking moral fortitude, she lost all her patience 
with “ the girl ;” and often assumed the right to 
reprove her severely. 

Althca could have borne gentle teaching and 
kind explanation with Christian charity. She 
was ever anxious to please Mrs. Edson, and 
would willingly, in many ins’ances, have sub- 
mitted without a word to her own more expe- 
rienced judgment; but, when it came to reproofs 
and reproaches, the poor girl manifested herself 
one of that numerous class of women, who pos- 
sess a darling “ will of their own.” 

Althea loved her husband, however, and in 
order to spare his feelings, forebore to exercise 
that will, as she would otherwise have been sorely 
tempted to do. Only, at intervals, it flashed out, 
like lightning from a dark cloud. However, 
Edgar was not altogether spared the pain of 
knowing how ill-adapted were the dispositions of 
Althea and his mother to move together through 
life. The latter, in the bitterness of her heart, 
complained to him continually, exaggerating his 
wife’s faultg; and strongly condemning the as- 
sumption of the girl, who, she declared, thought 
to set herself above her, in her own house. 

“ This too,” Mrs. Edson would gay, “after I 
have spent a lifetime in building up this house ! 
Only to think that she, coming here without so 
much as a set of spoons, should presume to take 
away my authority and rights. 0, if she had 
one fiftieth part as good a disposition as Matilda 
—bnt it is no use to talk! Youthink she is per- 
fection !” 

These complaints made Edgar very unhappy, 
without alienating his affections from either Al- 
thea or his mother. It was now his great study 
to make peace bet-veen them ; and so judiciously 
did he manage, that he effectually prevented any 
open outbreak, as long as he hed dalle 
course with them. 


it is anchangeable-I'shall not go back!” 
¢ 


But a time came, when Edgar was obliged to 
leave home on business, and be absent several 
weeks. Bidding an affectionate adieu to his 
wife and mother, and exhorting each to exercise 
charity, patience and love, he took his departure. 

Now, no sooner was he gone, than Mre. Edson 
and Althea, in consequence of a slight misunder- 
standing, had a violent dispute, in which the 
mother-in-law made use of such terms of re- 
proach as fired all Althea’s resentment. The 
latter, with flashing eyes, and lips compressed, 
suddenly left the room, where the dispute oc- 
curied, and reappearing soon after, in her bonnet 
and shawl, started to leave the house, without a 
word. 

A little frightened by Althea’s desperate air, 
Mrs. Edson asked where she was going. 

“Tam going back to my old home,” replied 
the indignant woman. “ I have endured enough 
of this slavery. I had rather be a domestic, and 
work for my daily bread in peace, than live this 
horrid life. I leave you to the fice enjoyment of 
the ‘house your hands have made,’ and which you 
are not willing I should enter, except as an 
humble drudge, a mean and uncomplaining 
slave. If this is to be the wife of your son, I 
will go back to my old home, and spend my 
days there, peaceful, if not happy.” _ 

“ Althea!” exclaimed Mrs. Edsofl, amazed 
and confounded, “come back! Althea—” 

But the injured wife was gone. 

Mrs. Edson followed her to the outer door, 
and called again in a loud voice, but Althea did 
not so much as turn her head. Following at a 
quick and nervous pace the hillside road. she 
hurried away, and soon disappeared from Mrs. 
Edson's sight, in the valley beyond. 

The widow returned to the room, and with a 
troubled brow sat down, and endeavored to ply 
her knitting needles, with her accustomed swift- 
ness. But ber fingers trembled; her hands fell 
upon her lap; and she sat gazing thoughifally 
at the floor. 

Mrs. Edson thought Althea would certainly 
come back that morning. Towards evening she 
began to grow anxious, and she spent the time 
in sighing, complaining to herself, and shedding 
tears. Conscious of having done wrong, and 
feeling that she had vexed Althea beyond en- 
durance, she could not compose her mind, nor 
silence the self-reproaches which distressed her 
breast. 

How would her son greet her on his return, 
kvowing that her uncharitable and impatient 
reproofs had driven his wife from his home ? 

Mrs. Edgar passed a troubled, sleepless night. 
The house never appeared so hollow and lonely 
before. Fears and forebodings haunted her; 
and she thought of her own Matilda, ‘and re- 
membered how she had once dreaded to think 
that she might enter the home of g mother-in- 
law—as Althea had entered hers. Had she done 
unto Althea as she would have had others do 
unto her own child ? 

Meanwhile Althea, too highly incensed to give 
a thought to the scandal, the step would inevita- 
bly excite, had returned to her old home, re- 
solving to remain there, until her husband should 
provide her another, in which she coald live 
peaceably and happily with him, without danger 
of reproofs and insults from his mother. 

Althea, when roused, was firm. The follow- 
ing day found her cheerful, and strong in her 
determination. Nothing could move her, and 
when, towards noon, she saw Mrs. Edson ap- 
proach the house on foot, with a slow and falter- 
ing step along the path, her lip only curled with 
scorn. 

Mrs. Edson stood a moment on the step, hesi- 
tating, then with her thin fingers-knocked feebly, 
on the door. Althea, with head proudly erect, 
and countenance serene, stood before her mother- 
in-law. 

* Althea,” said Mrs. Edson, witl tears in her 
eyes, “ will you go home with me ?” 

“T am at home,” replied the young wife, cold- 
ly. “I shall not disturb you in your home 
again !” 

“ My child,” rejoined the frother-i -in-law, in a 
trembling voice, “I am sorry I have offended 
you, and I ask your forgiveness! You must go 
back—for, considerthe scandal which will gather, 
to burst like a storm on Edgar, when he returns. 
If not for my sake, or your, own, for his sake 
come back !”’ 

!” Althea, with cruel 
coldness, “I love my husband, and for his sake I 
have sueh injwics as humanity never suf- 
fered % patience. It took me long to form 
the gesOlution I did—but now, ‘hat it is formed, 


Mrs. Edson had prayed for humility, charity, 
patience. Patient, charitable, humble, she had 
gone to beg her own daughter-in-law to forgive 
her, But could she—should she suffer such 
pride to triamph over her—such presumption to 
trample her in the dust? Ought the mother-in- 
law of fifty to cringe and shrink at the feet of the 
giddy girl of twenty 4 

Mrs. Edson threw off her mantle of humility 
charity and patience, and with the sharp, wordy 
sword of indignation attacked Althea’s pride. 
The latter laughed, and re-entering the house, 
left the widow standing alone on the threshold! 

The latter stood a moment, speechless with 

r and amazement, following Althea with 
her burning eye ; then gathering her shawl closely 
@bout her, as if it had been some strength giving 
resolution, she turned away, and, at a different 
pace from the slow and feeble step with which 
she had approached the house, returned to her 
own desolate home. 

With the exception of Samuel Masters, a 
youth in Edgar’s employ, Mrs. Edson was now 
quite alone; and it was only in the evening and 
at his meals, that she had his society. Young 
and ignorant as he was, however, the widow 
made him her companion, and endeavored to 
beguile her loneliness and wretchedness by draw- 
ing him into conversation. But Samuel would 
drop asleep in his chair, in the evening; and 
Mrs. Edson would be left alone with her own 
thoughts, which were like haunting spirits of 
evil. 

Two weeks passed. Althea was still firm in 
her resolution, and her mother-in-law was very 
anxiously awaiting her son’sretarn. Edgar had 
been heard from but once ; he wrote the morn- 
ing he embarked on board the sloop Dolphin, at 
Charlestown, on his way home ; and he was now 
daily expected. 

Such was the condition of affairs, prhen one 
beautiful afternoon, as the widow was plucking 
some weeds from the borders of the door-yard 
path, she heard the gate open, and looking up, 
saw, with a strange mingling of joyful surprise 
and dark foreboding of evil, Althea approaching 
the house. 

Mrs. Edson had despaired of seeing her daugh- 
ter-in-law again, until Edgar’s return; and so 
great was her confusion, at the sudden appari- 
tion, that she scarcely knew whether to turn her 
back upon her, or welcome her with open arms. 
Althea left her no time for reflection. With a 
frantic gesture, she thrust a newspaper into the 
widow’s hand, exclaiming hoarsely : 

“ Read that—and tell me if I am in my right 


senses ?” 
Mrs. Edson started with alarm. She gazed 


earnestly at Althea, who was deadly pale; then 
eagerly read the paragraph, at which the young 
wife’s trembling finger pointed. 

The widow swooned and fell upon the path. 

“Tt is too true! too true!” shrieked Althea, 
clasping her hands upon her brow. “OQ, Edgar! 
my Edgar! dead! dead!” 

The paragraph was a brief notice of the loss 
of the sloop Dolphin, and the lives of three pas- 
sengers. The names of the unfortunates were 
given. The first was that of—Epoar Epson ! 

Althea lifted her mother-in-law in her arms, 
and, as the latter began to recover from her 
swoon, wept upon her bosom. It was no time 
then for resentment or pride; but the tears that 
welled up from their crushed and broken hearts 
were mingled in sympathy. 

It is meet that we should draw a veil over the 
scene of grief and lamentation which ensued. 
In all the years through which that house had 
stood, it had not been visited by such wild and 
uncontrollable despair. i. sounds of woe 
brought neighbors to the Cottage, who vainly 
endeavored to administer consolation and hope 
to the afflicted women. It was impossible to say 
which of the two suffered the keenest anguish ! 

The whole neighborhood was thrown into con- 
sternation by the intelligence of Edgar’s death. 
‘The cottage was thronged by the old and young 
of both sexes—the friends of the widow, the 
mates of her son, the companions of Alihhea—all 
who sympathized with their distress. Everybody 
seemed anxious to comfort and assist—but what 
comfort—what assistance could be given? Only 
one person conceived of the true method of 
soothing the wounded hearts of Althea and her 
mother. This was the thoughtful and benevolent 
Deacon Sumpter. Volunteering to set out at 
once forthe scene of the disaster, to bring, if 
possible, the body of Edgar to his native village, 
he took leave of the mourners, and departed on 
his mission the same evening. 


Three days have passed. It is evening, and 
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Mrs. Edson and Althea are alone in the lonely 
cottage. Friends, who have been with them all 
the long, long day, have just gone to their homes, 
under the escort of the faithful and simple 
Samuel. 

It is @ chilly night, and thesorrowing women 
have built a fire of fagots on the hearth. The 
candle, burning low, has fallen in its socket, and 
expired. Only the flames of the blazing twigs 
and sti ks light up the room, as they dance in 
the wide chimney, or throw spectral shadows all 
along the walls. . 

The cricket comes forth from his hermit-cell, 
and startles silence with his shrill, sharp chirp. 
There is something ineffably dreary and desolate 
to the sorrow-stricken heart, in that mournfal 
insect’s song. It makes the two widows shudder ‘ 
—tiic elder and the younger—and clasp tighter 
the hand each held ia hers. 

The first, richest paroxysm of grief had passed. 
Sad resignation and deep-settled sorrow had 
taken the place of the agony which secks relief 
in lamentations and groans. 

Althea and her mother-in-law had conversed 
calmly about their sorrow. The past, too, had 
been reviewed, and when their hearts were soft- 
ened by the sympathy of sadness, they tested the 
heavenly sweets of mutual Saree and per- 
fect reconciliation. 

“ Henceforth,” said the elder of the two mourn- 
ers, as she pressed her companion’s hand, 
“ henceforth, my child, my home is your home— 
what I have is yours. I only ask you to love 
me, and overlook my faults. Live with me, and 
I will endeavor to atone for the past by perfect 
submissfon to your wishes.” 

“ Mother! do not talk so!” marmured Althea. 
“Tt is for me to atone for my faults by humility. 
Shall I—so much younger than you—shall I, 
with my immature judgment and ungoverned 
caprices, attempt to set up my wishes before 
yours? O, mother! let us live without selfish- 
ness, without strife and discord—let us live in 
peace, and may the memory of him bind our 
hearts together !” 

“Amen!” breathed the widow, raising her 
eyes, dim with unshed tears, towards beaven. 
“ Amen!” 

Aft that moment the door was widely burst 
open, and the lad Samuel rushed to the hearth. 
The mourners, alarmed by his abrupt and excit- 
ed manner, started from their seats, and gazed 
upon his face. The blaze of the fagots revealed 
it pale as ashes. He trembled from head to foot. 

“ What is the matter, Samuel ?” asked the old 


lady. 

With a countenance full of horror, the lad 
pointed towards the door, which he had left open. 

Althea closed it. 

“ Speak !” said her mother, clasping Samuel's 
arm. “ What is the matter?” 

“ His ghost !” gasped Samuel, shuddering. 

Althea smiled sadly. Since the news of Ed- 
gar’s death had arrived, Samuel, who possessed 
an excitable imagination, had been haunted by 
vague terrors, insomuch that he had been con- 
fessedly afraid to be alone in the dark. On this 
occasion, Althea charged his fears upon his ex- 
cited fancy, and would not have questioned him ; 
but Mrs. Edson pursued her inquisition. 

guar you mean by his ghost—whose 


Edgar’s—I saw it—by the grave- 


ay ne was heard to open 
and close, and the superstitious lad moved into 
a corner, pale, and trembling with fear. 
“ There it comes !” he muttered. “ It uated 
me—lI knew it would come here!” ~ 
“Hush, simpleton !” exclaimed Mrs. Edson. 
“Ghosts go through gates without noise—if 
ghosts there be. Go and open the door.” 
wouldn’t for a kingdom said the lad. 
* “T know it’s him. I saw him with the moon- 
light in his face—there! there !” 
af , The door opened. A pale figure glided into 
the room. The flame of the candle, which Al- 
thea had just lighted from a blazing fagot, fell 
upon the face of the visitor.. Those white fea- 
tures were not to be mistaken. With a wild 
\ ’ shriek, Althea let fall the candle, and sprang 
\ ’ forward. She was clasped in her husband’s 
arms; she fainted on her husband’s breast ! 
, “Myson! Edgar! my living son!” the widow 
* eried aload, clasping his neck in the frenzy of 
sudden, wildest joy. 
Half in fear, half in wonder, Samuel started 
from his corner, and stared at the marvellous 
* ‘scene, until his weak comprehension receiving 
the vivid truth, he shook off his terror, and 
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“ He’s come home alive! Mr. Edgar Edson 
that was drowned, has come liome alive !” 

Almost as much I shrink from attempting to 
delineate vast joy, as from the description of 
overwhelming grief. But what need is there of 
portraying the all-powerful and pervading joy— 
the bursting flood of sunshine, which filled the 
souls of Althea and her mother ! 

As soon as they were calm enough to hear 
him, Edgar told his story, of which we only re- 
quire to know, that, being picked up from a spar, 
to which he had lashed himself, after the wreck 
of the Dolphin, he had been takén care of by a 
kind captain and crew of a mérehant ship, and 
@arried to New York. Thence, although enfve- 
bled by the sufferings he had undergon®, he had 

roceeded at once to greet his wife and mother, 
whom he hoped to see before they had heard of 
his disaster. 

It was months before Edgar Edson learned the 
particulars of the misunderstanding which had 
divided Althea and her mother-in-law, during 
his absence; and when he heard the truth, it 
afforded him little uneasiness, in presence of the 
peace, and love, and harmony which now pre- 
vailed, unsullied and undisturbed, under the 
sheltering wings of the guardian angels of his 


home. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial] 
SPRING. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


It comes in pure, bright sunbeams, shining o’er us, 
Warming the heart with its soft, genial ray ; 

Making the sweet, wild flowers spring up before us, 
While wind and showers alternate o’er us play. 


It comes in wild, sweet notes, of music ringing, 
From nature's songsters, warbling light and free ; 

And o’er the earth a bright robe gaily flinging, 
Mingles her gifts in beauteous harmony. 


It comes but once in life, its path adorning 
With flowers agd sunshine, making glad the heart ; 
But O the memory of that spring’s blest morning 


May all through life happiness impart. 
Cohassett, Mass 852. 
(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


* BOARDING. » 


BY MRS. E. 


“Wuat sort of a boarding-place do you im- 
agine, Arabella, would suit you ?” inquired Mr. 
Hargrave, of the fashionable young lady who 
sat by his side, and whom he expected in a few 
weeks would become his bride. 

“Why,” said she, “in the first place, I want 
my apartments ready furnished—none of the 
cheap kind of second-hand stuff that children 
have clambered over, or neat old occupants have 
rubbed all the gloss off; but nice, new velvet 
couches, ottomans, and chairs to match ; a mir- 
ror of modern size—one which gas lights have 
not blurred and smoked against, till they have 
assumed a mahogany color; a rich centre-table, 
tapestry carpets, &c. As to our chamber furni- 
ture, a complete set of the gilt and white will 
answer; I am not particular about that; only, 
Arthur, remember one thing—we must have 
everything new, without furnishing it ourselves ; 
then, should not the place be suited to our pur- 
pose, we can any day pack our clothes in our 
trunks, and seek new lodgings.” 

It was not a time to dissent from Miss Ara- 
bella’s proposition. The young man had already 
secured his prize at fearful odds and ends; the 
father was not exactly pleased with the sum 
total in his financial currency; and the mother 
had said, “if Arthur were a little more genteel, 
and fluent in female society, she should bave 
liked him better. But Arabella had been some- 
thing of a flirt, and they were happy to settle 
her down with a man of no bad habits.” As to 
the daughter herself, she was an only child, and 
was determined to marry a man to please her- 
self; one who would let her have her own way ; 
for she “ mortally hated restraint.” Poor girl— 

#he knew not the definition of the word. 

To an advertisement “for board in a private 
family, where there are no children, or other 
boarders,” Mr. Hargrave received several replies, 
stating location, terms, and accommodations. 
So having made a selection from a huge pile, 
fresh from the post-office, he conferred with 
Arabella, and they forthwith started ‘to survey 
the offered premises. It was surprising, how- 
ever, to see the difference which description and 
reality gave. Most of the places were dreary, 


shouted at the top of his voice : 


dark, poorly furnished, and rather uninviting at 


the very threshold. The fumes of a huge cook- 
ing-stove would sometimes settle the question in 
the negative, when they first breathed in the 
entry; some disordered drain would offend their 
olfactories, in an otherwise pleasant situation. 
A slip-shod look in the man of the house, or a 
faded, crushed head-dress, and a defaced exte- 
rior in a landlady, or a repelling address setting 
forth her requirements, all put the veto upon 
coming to terms at once. 

After sundry attempts and discouragements, 
an offer was at length made which looked more 
like securing a house. It was “in a @enteel 
family—there were no children or other board- 
ers ;” the location was faultless; the rooms to 
let were handsomely furni-hed; the quiet air of 
the house, and the pleasant expression of the 
occupants, all gave promise of an agreeable resi- 
dence. There were but two or three things they 
would have wished to change—one was, the lady 
required her house to be shut up at ten o'clock, 
and the other was a decided objection to hav- 
ing a piano brought into it. With the latter, 
Arabella did not find much fault, as she despised 
music, and of course was no proficient, only 
taking lessons because it was decidedly “ vulgar” 
not to be attended by a music-master. As to 
returning from concerts, balls, and social enter- 
tainments, thought she, “I never did, and never 
will submit to such a law from anybody.” Still 
there were so many pleasant appendages—so 
much luxurious comfort, all furnished at their 
hand, there was but the single item of terms 
which now separated them. The landlady had 
fixed the sum at fifteen dollars per week; Mr. 
Hargrave had determined not to exceed twelve ; 
ther. fore he had selected a private family in- 
stead of a public boarding-house. The differ- 
ence between the two is set down on the score 
of not providing so many luxuries ; but we may 
well query whether the public hotel provides 
more than are actually required, wished for, or 
grumbled about, if not seen in a genteel private 
boarding-house. 

Suffice it to say, however, Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Hargrave in the course of a few wecks 
found themselves passing a delightful honey- 
moon in this beautifully conducted private fami- 
ly, where order, neatness, and many superflui- 
ties left them nothing to wish or want. A ser- 
vant came at their bidding; a sweet-tempered 


‘| landlady often enlivened their enjoyment by a 


friendly chat; and who could wish to keep 
house, one might exclaim, when for the sum of 
fifteen dollars per week, all the vexations, irri- 
tations, and trials innumerable could be thus 
avoided 

“Mercy on me!” exclaims some poor hen- 
pecked husband, “I would rather pay fifty per 
week, then endure what I am forced to bear!” 
“And I,” says my opposite neighbor, “ would 
break up to-morrow, if I had not such an army 
of children!” But Mr. Arthur Hargrave thought 
he paid too much! He reasoned thus with his 
inexperienced wife: “For breakfast to-day we 
had scrambled eggs and a nice steak, cocoa, cof- 
fee and tea, warm biscuit and plain toast— 
surely, these would not cost but a trifle.” 


“ No indeed, Arthur,” was the ready response. 
“Pa always furnishes as much as this upon his 
salary of a thousand dollars (but she did not 
know about that unpaid bill at the grocer’s). 

“ And then for dinner—we had simply boiled 
turkey and oyster sauce, a chicken-pie, made 
from the roast of yesterday, but good; a sago 
pudding, and a dessert of figs and apples.” 

“ Not by any means an expensive entertain- 
ment, Arthur,” continued the young wife. 

“ And for tea only dry“toast, preserves, and 
plain cake.” 

“We do pay exorbitantly for what we re- 
ceive, and if I were you, Arthur, I would tell 
Mrs. Blisgso, this evening, when I settled the 
bill. Sigty dollars for four weeks’ board would 
buy half@the contents of Faneuil Hall market,” 
pursued the little novice ; “and besides we have 
not reckoned how many meals we have taken 
out in this time.” So it was fully determined 
before the bill should be receipted, the landlady 
should be reasoned with upon the high price she 
demanded for board. 

It was a cheerless evening without, when Ar- 
thur Hargrave returned home to his well-lighted 
parlor, his cheerful blazing fire, and his luxuri- 
ous couch and young wife. Not a comfort was 
missing—the lacquered coal-hod was filled, the 
curtains were closely drawn, the centre table 
was full of varied reading brought from below 
stairs; yet still Mrs. Hargrave pursued her old 
theme, “Well, Arthur, you wi’! say something 


to Mrs. Bliss about the price, wont you? And 
whet you thus save will be nice pocket-money 
for me.” Thus continually goaded on, Har- 
grave, that very evening, after a sumptuous tea, 
made his way down for a settlement. For the 
benefit of all inexperienced young people, I 
would beg you would read the following dia- 
logue between the boarder and his landlady. 
Enter Hargrave. 

“ Mrs. Bliss, I suppose it is time we settle for 
the four wecks board.” 

“ As you please,” said the landlady, adjusting 
her gold spectacles and looking all kindness. 

“T have been talking the matter over with my 
wife, madam, and we both conclude your terms 
are very high for our accommodations—” 

“Dear me, sir,” replied Mrs. Bliss, “ you are 
the first gentleman who ever offered to me such 
a suggestion.” 

Hargrave turned pale. He felt mortified that 
he had opened the discussion, but not liking to 
“back out” in attempting to vindicate his cause, 
he said just what he ought not to. 

“TI have no fault to find with your food, or 
the manner in which it is flavored or served—it 
suits me admirably, only I do think, considering ” 
—and here he paused—“ considering there is no 
More vuriety upon your table, madam, we pay 
too much for what we consume—and Arabella 
thinks so too.” The last quotation weakened 
his thought. 

‘“ Mr. Hargrave,” said Mrs. Bliss, “I am glad 
you have opened a discussion upon this very 
subject. Do you imagine, sir, you only pay for 
what youeat? The rent of this house, sir, is 
seven hundred dollars—you occupy two good 
rooms in it. The furniture of your apartments 
cost me four hundred and twenty-two dollars. 
I hired an extra servant in consequence of re- 
ceiving yourself and lady as boarders ; her busi- 
ness has been to run at your call. Mrs. Har- 
grave has had free access to my china closet 
for a lunch whenever she pleased, a privilege te 
clear starch in my kitchen, and all the accom- 
modations I could furnish ; so you see, sir, there 
is something besides food in the items. Then, 
too, you run over a new Brussels stair-carpet, 
whose edges will soon tell the fact; you grind 
out the flowers on the painted canvas, which 
will much sooner need replenishing, while the 
wear and tear of continually trotting about is 
something which, in the long run, materially di- 

minishes the contents of my purse. And then, 
as to food, for example, I pay two shillings per 
dozen for eggs, a shilling per pound for steak, 
seven dollars and over for flour, and a number 
of other ingredients, too numerous to mention, 
which only an experienced housekeeper takes in 
the account. Suffice it to tell you for to-day’s 
marketing alone, I paid three dollars, exclusive 
of all groceries, and many articles unnamed, 
which were called in requisition. Now, Mr. 
Hargrave, you are a practical accountant. Will 
you have the goodness to give me the amount 
of my profits after you have deducted all the ar- 
ticles used, broken, wasted, and otherwise dis- 
posed of ?” 

Arthur Hargrave blushed to the very roots of 
his hair. 

“Tt is all right,” said he; “I thank you for 
setting me on a correct theory in judging. My 
inexperience must be my apology for the thought 
that I paid too much. I do now see we board 
too cherply, and when my means will admit, I 
will cheerfully add two dollars more per week 
for extra kindnesses, which you have not enu- 
merated. Your attentions to Arabella when ill, 
your cheerful welcome to our friends at your 
tea-table shall be considered ; and will yeu, Mrs. 
Bliss, excuse me for even suggesting I paid you 
too much ?” 

Mr. Hargrave was heard that evening in ear- 
nest conversation with his wife ; and her look the 
next morning gave evidence of perfect satisfac- 
tion with her landlady and her accommodations. 

Could many suggest'ons from inexperienced 
boarders be thus adjusted, how much unpleasant 
feeling would be saved which now vents itself in 
wry faces and suppressed thoughts, which brood 
within, causing changes and mutual estrange- 
ments, when a free, full, hearty utterance might 
make perfect satisfaction, and silence forever the 
petty jealousies which too frequently embitter 
the happiness of those who board. 


Step forth then, my friend, when a difficulty 
Jirst arises. Do not hug and carry it about, for 
there is venom in such a treasure. Smooth out 
thy brow, unburden thy heart, and thy very 
frankness shall make for thee kind friends and a 
cheerful home wherever thou art destined to 


stop in life’s journey. 
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TLEASONS JPISTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM, COMPARIONS 


SHIP'S CUTTER. 


We present herewith a series of illustrations showing the inte- 
rior economy of an English man-of-war, which will be especially 
interesting at this time, when points of natitical skill are so earn- 
estly discussed. There are two boats of this sort, generally called 
the first and seeond cutters. They are suspended over the quarter 
on either side of the ship for the purpose of being quickly lowered 
into the water, in case of need. They are light boats, and are 
generally employed in conveying officers on duty, messages, and 
in the various duties incident to the ship. 


tk 


SICK BAY, OR HOSPITAL. 


The place devoted to this purpose is usually on the starboard 
side of the ship, forward, and is under the charge of the surgeon 
and his assistants; in well regulated ships it forms a separate 
establishment of its own, and its extras are supplied by subscrip- 
tion among the officers and crew of the vessel. 


— 


SAILORS’ MESS TABLE. 


The mess tables are ranged between the guns, and here, in 
messes of eight or twelve, the men partake of their meals. The 
tables are portable, and in time of action are unshipped and 
stowed away. They are supplied with stools, or forms, for the 
men to sit upon, which are also portable. 


WARD, OR DINING ROOM. 


This picture represents the dining, or mess room of the offi- 
cers, and in its contrast to the mess table of poor Jack, above, 
shows the difference in the comfort and grades of the two ay 
aboard ship. ‘The rations of an officer aboard ship permit to 
live, with proper economy, most sumptuously. 


LASHING THE HAMMOCKS. 


The picture above represents the busy scene that daily occurs . 
ped to lash th-ir ham- 


on the gun-deck, where all hands are pi 
mocks, or in other words, make up their beds for the night. 


INTERIOR ECONOMY OF AN ENGLISH MAN-OF-WAR. 


- half the crew, are employed weighing the anchor, while the other 
making sail. 


THE CAPSTAN. 


The capstan is an instrament of wer, and has two 
drum-heads, one of which only is enllthe A ot To each dram- 
head are from twelve to fourteen spaces, in which are fixed an 
equal number of bars or levers of fourteen or fifteen feet in length, 
and to which are stationed, in the operation of weighing the an- 
chor, a part of the marines, waiters, and afterguard, amounting to 
about 112 men, a power that weighs the anchor, or warps the 
ship by a hawser. 


SHIP'S PINNACE. 


* This is one of the smaller boats of the ship, and can be rigged 
with sails when desired, and is used for lighter purposes than the 
cutters and boats. It always has its lar crew and cox- 
swain, who are kept ready at a moment’s cal 
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SERVING GROG RATIONS. 


A seaman or marine used to be allowed half a pint of rum or 
brandy, or, in lieu thereof, one pint of wine, diem; but, when 
irits were issued, it was done twice in Pp my The sccne 
ve represents the “ ship shape” fashion in which the men drink. 


QUARTER-DECK AND PUOP. 


This is the after part ot the ship—the post of honor—from 
whence emanate those orders to which the invisible arm of dis+i- 
pline ensures the mes compliance. It is the atmosphere of 

Jack’s home is in the forecastle. 


WORKING A GUN. ° 


SHIP'S STAM. 


As is represented above, this is the fore part of the ship, to 
which the planking of the bows is fastened by the “ gammoning” 
and “ bobstays ”"—nautical terms for ropes and lashings. 


The picture above represents the working of a gun during ac- 
tion or exercise, and tiring of salutes. Each piece has its crew 
and officer, and great care is taken to instruct the men in the use 
and perfection of artillery science. Seamen profess great affec- 
tion for the piece to which they are attached. 


BOATSWAIN’S MATE. 


The boatswain’s mate is a petty officer, whose duties are similar 
to those of a sergeant of soldiers. He carries a whistle or call as 
a badge of his office ; itis blown to excite attention, and by it 
many manceuvres are put into practice. He is also the bearer of 
the cat-o’-nine tails, and inflicts punishment by the captain’s orders. 


LOWER-DECK GUN. 


This is one of the guns of the principal battery of a line-of- 
battle ship. and is generally of the calibre to receive shot of thirty- 
.two pounds weight. In modern armament are introduced four 
guns of the calibre of sixty-eight pounds, for throwing shells. 


BOATSWAIN’S WHISTLE. 


This is made ot silver, and is hung about the neck of the boat- 
swain and his mate, and serves to call attention to any object, or 
order about to be issued. It is used to pipe to quarters, @tc., etc. 


STOWING OF STOUK. 


There is in all ships, between the fore and main hatchways, on 
the main-deck, a regular fixed shcep pen of two tiers, each about 
four feet high, and capable uf holding 18 or 20 sheep each. One 
part is appropriated to the admiral or captain, and the other to 
the officers of the ward-room, the sbeep being under the charge of 
the sheep butcher, who attends them three times a day. 


WEIGHING ANCHOR. 
The crew arc so disposed of, or stationed, that one watch, or 


half are employed in lousening and 
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CLEASOWS PISTORIAL BDRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiroz. 
CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 

“ Durand, or Count Julien’s Daughter,” a story, by Mrs. 
M. E. 

“Dolly Harlam, or Father and Child,” a story, by Gzo. 
Cansing 

“ Love Patronage, or Art, Mystery and Heart,” by Ben: 
Perey Poone. 

“ A Sketch of Humor.” by Unctie Topsy. 

“The Resting Place.” lines, by W. E. Know ies. 

“The Heart, ' verses, by Lucy Livwoop. 

Lines to Mary,” by Jonn Russev. 

Lovers’ Quarrels,’’ verres, by J. ALFORD. 

* Welcome to the Blue Bird,” lines, by F. 0.8. Hortavrt. 

“ Give Quickly,’ verses, by Many A. Woop. 

_ Lines to a Dove,” by Mee. M B. Hewzace. 

“ 1f you love me, say verses, by W. 8. Caase. 

Lines to the Evening Star,” by 

“Vantico to Washington,” by Owen G. WARREN. 

“A Valentine,’ liues, by W. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


representing a Picnic Tea Party, at Fred- 
ruvswick, as sketched by our artist on the 
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An engravin 
erickton, New 
spot. 

A fine head of a Californian Native Indian. A wild and 
expressive fac simile of the race. 

A mate for the above will accompany it, being the head 
of a Female Indian, of the California tribe. 

View of an Indian Rancheria, Yuba City, California. A 
most curious and faithful delineation. 

A picture re nting California Miners working what 
is called the * g Tom,” in their digging process. 

A fine and characteristic head of a California Emigrant. 
A picture with much expression and ch ter. 

Another picture illustrative of Californi+ adventure, en- 
titled Miners Prospecting, or Hunting for Gold. 

Also an engraving representing the Mode of Punishment 
in El Dorado, and giving a view of a California Chain 
Gang. 


A fine ting the well knéwn statue of the 
Weunsel Indian, by Stephenson. The same that was ex- 
hibited at the World’s Fair. 


A of Blocks Island Fort, situated on the 
Misniselppi 


at San Jose, Texas, on 
half- 
the Con- 


View of some old Spanish Ruins, 
. the San Antonio River. One of those half- 
military S—_ by the Spaniards before 
quest of 
View of the Capitol of the State of New York, at Albany. 
A very finely exeeuted engraving. 
An engraving representing the Costume of the French 
Senators and Councillors of State under Louis Napoleon. 
A view of the grand Plaza, or Public Square of San Fran- 
elsco, California, as it now appears. 
A very excellent portrait and fine likeness of Gov. Sem- 
uel Dinsmore, of New Hampshire. 
A street scene in Rio Janeiro, representing the Entrance 
to the city of the Emperor of Brazil. 


Sometuine New.—The editor of the Trans- 
cript has seen an invention, in model, by which 
it is proposed to transport mails of any weight 
between two places, say Boston and New York. 
The plan, we believe, ix an immense subterra- 
nean tube, though the motive power, or the me- 
chanical plan, has not been divulged. 


Crantorre Cusnman —This lady created a 
great excitement in Providence last week. On 
Friday, people travelled thirty miles to visit 
Providence, and witness her performance that 
evening ; and six handed applications for ad- 
mittance were refased at the theatre. 


New Everanp Arr Union —The drawing 
of this Union will take place on the first Tuesday 
of April, and offers great inducements for the 
investment of a few dollars, aside from the highly 
laudable object of the institution, which is the 
encouragement of the fine arts. 


GiEAsow’s PrcrortaL.—We would cordially commend to 
our readers this Pictorial. 1¢s columns are filled with con- 
tributions from some of the best writersin the country. 
Without doing injustice to others on our exchange list, we 
speak the thougit of our heart that it is the very best. It 
is never guilty of inserting anvthing coarse or gross even 
in its witticisma. Jt is admirably adapted to suit the 
tates and cultivate the refloement of and 
life.— Madison County Journal. 


Goop Inza.—A Kentucky paper says it is 
getting to be very fashionable in that quarter to 
enclose 4 gold dollar with marriage notices, when 
sending them to the printer. 


A Trave.cer.—Bayard Taylor, at last ac- 
counts, was on the verge of the Nubian Desert 
in Africa. 


Numerove—A Chinaman of San Francisco 
estimates that there are 3500 Chinese in Cali- 
fornia. 
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SPRING. 

Spring comes to us coyly in these northern 
climes—now advancing a few steps, now reced- 
ing timidly, as stern Winter turns back upon the 
maiden, and frown his last defiance upon his re- 
luctant retreat; or, to change the figure, winter 
is like the unruly tenant of a house who refuses 
to vacate the premises at the expiration of his 
lease, and knowing that possession is nine-tenths 
of the law, declines moving until the place is 
made too hot for him. In still more northerly 
climes the change is effected as if by magic, as 
in a Christmas pantomime, at the wave of the 
enchantress’ wand, icebergs and snow hills dis- 
appear, and gardens and groves arisen their 
place; so are the ice fetters stricken from the 
streams, and the fields clothed with verdure, and 
the dry branches with foliage, in the twinkling 
of an eye. ° 

But with us there is a pleasing uncertainty 
about the spring weather, which imparts a vivid 
interest to the vicissitudes of this season. The 
almanacs are far too lenient ; according to those 
veracious chronicles the first day of March is 
the first of spring. This is a downright exagge- 
ration, unworthy of science. The boisterous 
month is often ushered in by a driving snow- 
storm ; far as the eye can reach, the hills and 
fields are white; the trunks of the moss-grown 
apple trees are embossed with spotless bas relic /s ; 
the gate posts wear white caps; the air is full of 
flying feathers. This is no time, surely, to 
breathe forth Thomson’s invocation: 

“ gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, hail 

Still, in spite of the surly, rough and riotous 
character of March, there is occasionally some- 
thing encouraging and pacific in his demeanor. 
If he comes in like a lion, he is apt to go out 
like alamb. He is like many a blustering fel- 
low that we meet, who begins life “ all sound and 
fury,” but takes a sensible view of the matter 
before he ends his career, and subsides, at last, 
into a sober, well-behaved citizen. He is the 
‘rough herald to a gentler mate. April follows, 
like the lady of young Lochinvar, 


“ With’a smile on her lip and a tear in her eye.” 


April is a very perplexing body—now she titters 
and giggles at you, like a boarding-school miss 
of sweet sixteen, now she pouts, and frets, and 


weeps, like a neglected “flame” of thirty, and _ 


yet very dear is she in all her ds and h ’ 
for she brings us flowers and music, violets and 
birds, and is withal an emblem of existence. 


bed For life is but an April day 
Of sunshine and of sorrows.” 


Last comes May; she is the type—the embodi- 
ment of Spring. The other months, for her 
sake, have done battle with the winter; the field 
is free to her light footsteps, for she knows that 
her advance i3 covered by the warm artillery 
of summer’s smiles. A delicate maiden is our 
darling May. Her smiles have not the fiery 
voluptuousness of summer; her breath is not 
the hot blast that vivifies only to wither. 

No, no, she is tender and gentle, our cherished 
May ; the flowers that she offers have no gaudy 
beauty, they are as tender and delicate as her- 
self. The soft peach and apple-blossoms, the fra- 
grant hawthorn buds, the soft-hued daisies, these 
are woven in the wreaths that bind her sunny 
brow. Welcome, then, thrice welcome, daugh- 
ter of Spring; the heart must be cold and 
passionless indeed, that docs not open at thy 
coming, that does not kindle at thy smiles! 


One oF toe Snow Srorms—The longest 
snow storm that was ever known in Great Brit- 
ain, occurred in 1614. It is recorded in the 
register of the parish of Wotton Gilbert, that it 
began on the 15th of January, and continued to 
snow every day until the 12th of March! The 
loss of human life, as well as of sheep and neat 
cattle, was immense. 


Marertat Arp.—Governor Kossuth is said 
to have contracted with a Cincinnati manufac- 
turer for a thousand saddles, at $12 each. Seve- 
ral little girls in that city have presented him 
with $100, which they collected by going from 
door to door. 


Harv Names.—They call their paper money 
bad names in Wisconsin. The Madison Argus 
speaks of “Richmond's irresponsible red dog, 
blue pup and sick monkey paper issues !” 


Important—The Mississippi Senate has 
passed a bill to prev nt the introduction of slaves 
into that State for sale. 


NATIONAL 

The Boston Transcript says: “It is a matter 
of question whether any people is fit for freedom 
until it is in a condition to achieve it without 
foreign aid, and in opposition to all odds.” “It 
seems to us,” says the Yankee Blade, “ that this 
is no matter of question at all. Our revolution- 
ary fathers were not in a condition to achieve 
their independence ‘ without foreign aid and in 
opposition to all odds.’ Were they not fit for 
freedom? The Swiss, surrounded as they are 
by great military despotisms, are not in a condi- 
tion to maintain their independence ‘without 
foreign aid and in opposition to all odds ’—at 
least not if any of their powerful neighbors see 
fit to assail them. Yet surely it is no matter of 
question whether or not the Swiss are fit for 
freedom.” It is easy to understand the drift of 
the Transcript’s remark ; its editor is anti-Kos- 
suth, and strives in every way to make capital 
against the gallant Hungarian and his glorious 
cause. We regret to see the sickly efforts of a 
portion of the press to prejudice the public mind 
against the Magyar ard Hungarian freedom. 
May God bless the efforts of every struggling 
people in the cause of liberty! 


CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 

There has been approp~iated towards the ex- 
tension of the capitol building at Washington, 
the sum of $100,000, of which the greater part is 
already expended. ‘There will be required, ac- 
cording to the estimates of the engineer, Thomas 
U. Walter, fur the work to be done, during the 
current year, the further sum of $350.000, and 
in 1853 a further appropriation of $650,000, after 
which there will be required for the completion 
of the design, the further sum of $1,575,000; the 
entire cost of the extension being $2,675,000. 
The shortest period in which it is estimated the 
work can be completed in a substantial manner 
is five years. 


THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 

The first volume of the Pictorial is for sale at 
our office, and at all the periodical agencies 
throughout the country, comprising five hundred 
and sixty payes of original reading matter, and 
containing some six hundred superb engravings, 
altogether forming a splendid ornament for the 
parlor and centre-table. The volume is bound 
in cloth, with gilt back and edges, and orna- 
mented sides, with a beautiful illumined title- 
page and index, and sold for three dollars each. 


Ruope Istanp.—An act legalizing Christmas 
Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Fast Days, either national or State, and New 
Year’s Day, as holidays, and making all business 
paper falling due and payable on the next pre- 
vious, was passed by the Legislature of Rhode 
Island. 


Joun Rocers’ Biste.—At a recent confer- 
ence of churches, in Groton, Mass., the identical 
Bible used by John Rogers, the martyr, and car- 
ried by him to the stake, some of the leaves of 
which bear the marks of the flames, was brought 
to the meeting by a descendant of the martyr. 


Tse New Hovuss, corner of Beacon 
and Somerset streets, is shortly to be opened. 
Itis to be the most elegant establishment in 
town, and will cater to the highest story of upper- 
tendom. 


Ominovus.—It is still affirmed that Louis Na- 
poleon has designs on Belgium, and that he has 
also made some peremptory demands on Switz- 
erland, against which the Swiss government has 
claimed the intervention of Great Britain. 


First Rate Purysic—Dr. welll has just 
invented a new variety of pills to “ purge melan- 
choly.” They are made of fan and fresh air, in 
equal proportions, and are to be taken with cold 
water three times a day. 


Pepestrian Feat.—lIt is stated that a man 
has undertaken for a wager to walk 1050 half 
miles in 1050 successive half hours. The feat 
is to be performed in the Atlantic Garden, New 


York. 


Fataritry.—Ninety persons were killed in the 
State of New York, by railway accidents, during 
the last year, and forty-seven wounded. 

Emreration.—The German emigra‘ion to 
St. Loui-, by way of New Urieans and the East, 
amounted in the year past to 12,671 persons. 


MARRIAGES 


In this city, at the American House, by Rev. Dr. Vin- 
Harrison, of Lancaster, Eng., to Miss E. C. 


. Baxter. 

By Rey. 8. B. Cruft, Mr. A’exander L. Swasey to Miss 
Helen M., daughter of tbenezer Hollis. 

By Rev. Mr. Knapp, Mr. C. H. Blanchard to Miss Emma 
F. Brackett, all of Newton. 

By Rev. Mr. Schwarz, Mr. William P. Bazan to Miss 
Louisa E. Erni. 


At Lynn, Mr. J. Bradlee Kendall, of Boston, to Miss 
Susan U., daughter of Samuel Mansfield, Esq , of Lynn. 

At Natick, by Rev. Mr. Wateon, Mr. Riley Pebbles to 
Miss Flora Messinger. 

At Lowell, by Rev. G. F. Cox, Mr. Charles P. Fogg, of 
Boston, to Miss Emeline M. Morrill ; by Kev. Mr. Leonard, 
Mr. John H. Greene, of Melrose, to Miss Catoline M., 
daughter of Wm. Ripley, Esq. 

At Washington, D. U., Mr. W. J. Allanson Staats, of 
New Orleans, to Miss Eliza Anteinette, daughter of Orson 
King, Esq., of Mass. 

At Kichmond, Ve., by the Rev Dr. Howitt, Mr. Flavius 
J. Lake, of Boston, to Mary E., daughter of Alexan- 
der Grant, Esq. 


— SDEATH 


€ 


In this city Charles T. Reed, Jr., 11 years ; Mrs. Isabel- 
la B. Wells, 22; Mrs. Maria G. Fulsom, 29; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Kent, 24. Mrs. Mary KE. Sargent, 30; Daniel W. Andrews, 
JL; Mrs: Lueindia Godfrey, 46; Caroline Trowbridge, 
daughter of James M.and Mary L. Stevens, 19 months ; 
James Middlemore Groom, of Dorchester, 11 ; George M. 
Loyd, 58; Miss Ennma 8., daughter of the late Seth Sum- 
ner, of Kowdoinham, Me., 14; Mr. Jawes Bayley, 49. 

At South Boston, Mr. Simon Francis, 53. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Charlotte 8. Turner, 22; Mra. 
Mary E. Estee, 28. 

At East Abington, Mr. William E. Veazie, 41. 

At biilerica, Mrs. Mary, wife of Dea. Amos Spalding, 56. 

At scicuate, Mr. Jonn Reed, 84, formerly of Luli. 

At Dauuvers, Miss Elizabeth O., daughter of Caleb Lowe, 
Esq.. 25; Miss Lydia A. Snow, 22. 

At Lowell, Mrs. Sophia Mower, 64. 

At Northboro’, Mrs. Kunice Seaver, 51. 

At Suabury, Mrs. Fanny, wife of Mr. Asher Goodnow, 77. 

At Salem, Mrs. Ann Clark, 51; Miss Priscila Biauch- 
ard, only daughter of Mr. Wm. Wallis, 23 

At Portiand, Me, John Crawford Uook, only son of 
Mr. Einjah Adams, 15. 

At Vortsmouth, N. H., Mrs. Caroline E., widow of Dr. 
H. F. Glentworth, 29; Mr. George H. Laighton. 

At Helena, Ark., Mr. Benjamin Adams Porter, 67, tor- 
merly of Salem, Mass. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
MARY, THE BELLE OF THE GRAVOIS. 


BY JOHN BRUSSEL. 


Light and airy, like a fairy, 

Skips about our pretty Mary, 
Breaking hearts and dealing woe ; 

Like a naiad, gay and sprightly, 


Singing blithely, dancing lightly, 
the gay, fantastic toe.” 


Such is she, the Gravois belle, 
The admiration of all eyes ; 

And who shall gain, there ’s none can tell, 
The heart of her, this beauty’s prize. 


But, as for me, I’m not the gudgeon 
To be ta’en in such a net; 
Cold as any old curmudgeon, 
I°ll wait a little longer yet. 


Something that is deep and lasting, 

Not the plaything of an hour ; 
Sunshine over life’s shades casting, 

Shall be my choice, my bosom’s flower. 


One who can, and is quite ready 
To take her part in life’s hard toils ; 
Not a stuck up, starched up lady, 
Plastered round with scent and oils. 


One, whose well replenished mind, 
Sends “ treasures forth, both new and old ;” 


As mother, partner, true and kind, 
Whose feelings change not, nor grow cold. 


Such is the wife I°d choose go marry, 
Nor will be caught with glittering bait ; 
If disappointed, I will tarry, 
And wait a little longer yet. 
St. Lowis, Mo., March, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


ELMINA OF PERNAMBUCO. 
A BRAZILIAN STORY. 


BY G. 8. RAYMOND. 


“Jump along aft here and lower away this 
whale-boat! For your lives, men, be handy !” 

Thus shouted the first officer of the American 
barque Marion, to the crew, who were seated on 
deck forward, leisurely taking their breakfast 
one Sunday morning towards the latter part of 
January, 1849. 

The barque was lying to an anchor about a 
mile outside the reef which furms the harbor of 
Pernambuco, and her chief mate, Mr. Ashton, 
had just finished his breakfast, and was sitting 
on the rndder head with a spy-glass in his hand, 
which he frequently raised to his eye and swept 
its focus along the shore, suffering it to rest for 
&@ moment on the various objects which seemed 

° of sufficient importance to claim his attention, 
until his quick eye caught a glimpse of a small 
white sail, which shot out from the shore a short 
distance from the castle of Receiffe. 

The distance from the barque to the stranger 
boat was not so great but that Morris Ashton, 
with his glass, could discover that there were 
two persons in her stern sheets, and one of the 
twowas a lady, who, as he continued to watch 
the boat for a few moments, he saw spring from 
the side of her companion, and make a quick 
motion as if she would have flung herself over- 
board; but the hand of him who steered the 
boat arrested her intentions, and flung her 
rudely back on to the seat beside him. 


Ashton was satisfied that the female, whoever 
she might be, was a forced passenger in the 
boat, and he determined to run down with one 
of the barque’s boats and rescue the lady, or de- 
mand an explanation of the mystery ; and hence 
his sharp, quick order to lower away and man 
the whale-Wat. 

The crew of the barque, who were all young 
anf active Americans, and who really loved 
their officer, waited for no second bidding, but 
sprang aft with one accord, and in less than two 
minutes the boat was in the water, and hauled 
up to the gangway. 

“Step the boat's mast there,” said the mate, 
as he came out of the cabin with a couple of 
revolvers stuck inside the waistbands of his 
duck trowsers, “and put a couple of buckets of 
fresh water and one of your tin pots into the 
boat, and tumble ito her, five of you—Look 
out for her till I come back,” he continued, ad- 
dressing the second mate, and in another mo- 
ment he was in the stern sheets.of the whale- 
boat. 

As soon as a few strokes of the oars had sent 
the light boat out from under the lee of the 
barque so that she began to feel the breeze, the 
mate again addressed his crew as follows : 

“Now, my men, lay in your oars and put the 


sail on to. her. It's no use to pull with a fair 
wind, and you'll need your strength at them 
wooden topsails when we come to pull back 
against this strong breeze.” 

In obedience to Mr. Ashton’s orders the oars 
were laid in, and the huge lug sail was hoisted, 
under the influence of which the little craft was 


driven along before the wind with the speed of 
the startled antelope. 

The breeze was blowing in upon the land at 
about E. N. E., and the boat in shore was stand- 
ing along to the southward and westward, with 
the wind on her larboard quarter; and the mate 
soon discovered that she was a clipper little 
craft, and the boat that could overhaul her in 
that breeze must have a clean pair of heels. 
After he had been ranning off before the breeze 
for about ten minutes, he saw very plainly that 
unless his boat could be urged through the wa- 
ter at a quicker pace, the chase was likely to be 
a long one, and it was even doubtful if he 
should be able to overtake the stranger at all. 
Having become fully satisfied upon this point, 
he again addressed his men in this wise : 

“Now, boys, you see that boat down there 
ahead of us, don't you? Well, some infernal 
scamp has got a woman in that boat, and is run- 


ning off with her against her will. His boat 
can sail fully as fast as ours, and at this rate, 
he'll lead us clear to Bahia, if he is bound so 
far. What say, my hearties, shall we out oars 
and overhaul that picayune pirate ?” 

His answer was a simultaneous grab for the 
oars by the five sailors, and in another moment 
the boat, under the influence of the tough ash 
blades, was forced through the water like a 
dolphin. Ashton urged on his men to pull their 
best, with quick exclamations of encouragement 
like these : 

“Stretch out, my souls—There she flies !— 
Pull, pull strong, and break something.—Pull 
for the honor of the old Bay State—Hurrah! 
there she goes through it, two feet to his one !— 
Fifteen minutes more, my hearties, and we'll 
be alongside of him.” 

The whale-boat, under her increased speed, 
now rapidly neared the stranger. The two 
boats were soon so near each other that Ashton 
could see very plainly that the young lady in 
the stern sheets of the chase was young and 
beautiful as an angel, and that her companion— 
a dark, fierce looking man—was dressed in the 
rich, showy uniform of a colonel in the Imperial 
army of Brazil. But Morris Ashton had very 
little respect for tinsel or gold lace, and he dashed 
up alongside of the Brazilian boat and sprang 
into her without so much as saying, “by your 
leave, sir.” 

In an instant, before a word had been spoken, 
the Brazilian officer sprung from his seat, and, 
quick as thought, drew a pistol from his bosom, 
and was about to fire it at his unceremonious 
visitor, when his arm was arrested by the cap- 
tive girl, and before he could free himself from 
her grasp, the American sprang upon him, and 
catching him up as if he had been a child’s 
plaything, he pitched him more than ten feet 
clear from the boat's side, overboard. 

It was lucky that the colonel could swim, 
otherwise there would have been a sad waste of 
bullion, and a vacancy in the second regiment 
of Don Pedro’s National Guards. As it was, 
the Brazilian’s fiery ardor was pretty thoroughly 
cooled by his sudden salt-water bath. 

Leaving his boat’s crew to pick up the dis- 
comfited officer, Ashton addressed himself to 
the young lady, assuring her of his protection, 
and begged of her to explain the mystery of her 
being a captive there in the boat. 

The beautiful Brazilian girl informed him 
that her father, Signor Juan Marquez, was one 
of the fi rchants in Pernambuco, and that 
the officer was the celebrated Colonel Antonio 
Martinus, of the Imperial Lancers. She farther 
informed him that on the breaking out of the 
difficulties in the Province about a year previ- 
ous, Colonel Martinus had been sent down 
from Rio Janeiro with his regiment to strength- 
en the garrison at Receiffe. About three weeks 
after Martinus arrived in Pernambuco, he had 
met her at a public ball, and paid her the most 
marked attention; and for several months he 
continued to impose his unwelcome presence 
upon her at every opportunity, until, about three 
weeks previously, he had declared his love for 
her, and sought her hand in marriage. 

Knowing, as she did, his brutal character and 
naturally cruel disposition, she rejected his suit 
with the most undisguised contempt. 

The colonel left her, and she had not again 


seen him until that morning, when, as she was 


returning from a visit to a poor sick woman 
Who Ifved a short distance from the city, she 
was seized by him as she was about to cross a 
natrow inlet, and forced into the boat. 

What Colonel Martinus’s ultimate intentions 
with regard to her were, she had no meats of 
knowing. But whatever they might have been, 
she assured Ashton that she pref rred death to 
the fate which must have been hers, had not his 
daring arm rescued her, and the blushing girl 
concluded by saying that her father would love 
him as a son, and he had most certainly laid her 
under an obligation that she could never repay. 

Ashtop ordered his boat to pull alongside, 
and after placing the young lady within it, he 
ordered the crestfallen colonel to resume his 
place in his own boat, and then wishing him a 
pleasant passage, he stood back for the city. 

In about an hour he reached Receiffe, and 
bidding his crew to wait for him, he accompa- 
nied Senora Elmina Marquez to her father's 
house, in one of the principal streets; and when 
the lady related her adventure to her family, 
and introduced Ashton as her preserver, their 
gratitude knew no bounds, and he was obliged 
to undergo the ordeal of a regular embrace 
from all, young and old, except Senora Elmina, 
and she stood in one corner blushing like a 
young rose, already more than half in love with 
the handsome sailor. 

In about an hour Ashton took leave of the 
family and returned on board the barque, where 
he remained without again visiting the shore 
until the 2nd of February, when word was 
brought him that his captain had been accident- 
ally wounded in the murderous fight which took 
place that day in the city, between the Imperial 
troops and a strong force of insurgents, which 
for several weeks had been encamped in the 
neighborhood. 

Ashton immediately pulled ashore and started 
off for the hotel where the captain lived. Every- 
thing was in confusion in the city. The Impe- 
rial troops had just routed the rebels, and de- 
tached bodies of soldiery were passing through 
the streets in every direction. 


Befure he had traversed half the distance 
from the landing to the hotel, he was arrested 
by a company of soldiers and taken before 
Colonel Martinus, on a charge of having been 
concerned in the insurrection which had just 
been put down. 

Explanation or denial was wholly useless. 
The brutal colonel had him in his power, and 
he was determined to wreak his vengeance on 
him for the part he had acted in rescuing the 
Lady Elmina from his clutches. In less than 
an hour after he landed, he was thrown into 
prison, along with some fifty others, who had 
been arrested that day as rebels. 

The following day he managed to send word 
to the consignees of the barque, who, together 
with the American Consul, used every exertion 
to obtain his liberation, but all to no purpose. 
Ashton remained in close confinement until the 
revolutionists made the second attack upon the 
city, which was on the 15th of February. On 
that day at an early hour in the morning, a 
large body of insurgents entered the city, led on 
by experienced officers who had served in the 
southern revolution; and for several hours the 
fight was obstinate and bloody. 

About noon, a body of about one hundred 
horsemen, all armed to the teeth and all wearing 
black masks, came sweeping down the street 
upon which the prison was situated, at a furious 
pace. When they had almost reached the prison, 
a@ most magnificent horse, whose hide was as 
black and glossy as the raven’s wing, sprang 
forth f:om a little narrow street nearly opposite 
the prison. Upon the noble animal was seated 
a woman—a most glorious, lovely creature of 
almost superhuman bearty. It was the Senora 
Elmina Marquez. 

Following close in the rear of the Lady El- 
mina, came two beautiful girls, almost as lovely 
as herself, each mounted upon a powerful milk- 
white steed. 

The moment that the fair equestrians made 
their appearance, every mask bowed to the very 
saddle-bow, and the whole cavalcade drew up 
near the prison, as if awaiting some order from 
the fair being who seemed to be their leader. 
The girl blew a clear, ringing blast upon a small 
silver bugle; andere the notes died away upon 
the ear, twenty stout fellows rushed out from 
the little street, dragging after them a heavy 
cannon which they wheeled up in front of the 
prison, and pointed its muzzle towards the 
prison door. A moment more, and the gun, 


charged nearly to its muzzle, was fired, and the 


tremendous charge tore the massive door from 
its strong hinges, crushing it into a thousand 
fragments. 

Following the discharge of the gun, the 
twenty daring fellows rushed into the prison, 
well provided with instruments to force the in- 
ner doors, and in Jess than fifteen minutes the 


whole of the prisoner's were set at liberty. The 
party on horseback drew up immediately in 
front of the prison door, as if their object was 
not yet fully accomplished. 

Presently two of the storming-party issued 
from the prison with the American mate, and at 
the same moment a black slave rode up and dis- 
mounted from a splendid horse. Before the as- 
tonished suilor recovered from his surprise, he 
was flung into the saddle by his two compan- 
ions, and the beautiful girl, spurring her spirited 
animal to his side, whispered a few low-spoken 
words in his ear, and then she dashed off up the 
street, accompanied by Ashton and the two 
beautiful girls, and followed by the hundred 
horsemen, who came thundering on, shouting, 
“To the church !” 

In five minutes they reached the church of 
San Jose. Ten of the masked horsemen dis- 
mounted and accompanied the three ladics and 
Ashton into the church, the others remaining 
outside as a guard. 

The priest was in waiting at the altar, and in 
afew minutes the ceremony which made the 
beautiful Elmina Marquez the wife of Morris 
Ashton was performed, and the party immedi- 
ately left the church, and remounting their 
horses the cavalcade started off at a rapid pace 
towards the boat-landing. 

When they had nearly reached the landing, 
they were met by a large body of Imperialists, 
under the command of Colonel Antonio Mar- 
tinus himself. When the colonel recognized 
Ashton and the Lady Elmina, he instantly com- 
prehended it all, and with a fearful oath of ven- 
geance, he drew his sword, and shouting to the 
charge, he rushed like a madman upon Ashton, 
who was entirely unarmed. 

On the instant a powerful mask, mounted 
upon a magnificent roan charger, dashed in be- 
tween the furious colonel and his intended vic- 
tim. In a moment the swords of the two com- 
batants were crossed in deadly conflict. 

The encounter, however, was soon terminated, 
for the unknown mask—who wielded a huge 
cross-handled toledo, which might have graced 
the hand of Wallace or Richard the lion-hearted 
—soon beat down the colonel’s guard; and a 
sweeping back-handed blow from his trenchant 
blade, clove him to the chine. The Imperialists 
were soon put to flight, and the party proceeded 
on to the landing without further molestation. 


The captain of the Marion, who had partially 
recovered from his wound, was waiting at the 
mole with his whale-boat, all ready to shove off 
at a moment’s warning. « 

As the party reached the water-side and dis- 
mounted, the unknown champion approached 
Ashton, and taking him by the hand, he thus 
addressed him : 

“My son, I have given you my daughter as 
the most fitting recompense which I could make 
you, for your generous action in rescuing her 
from the power of a villain. Take her, and 
deal kindly with her, for she is a precious jewel. 
You will find an ample store of gold on board 
the barque—and now, adieu !” 

The old man clasped his daughter to his 
heart, and then hurried them into the boat, 
and in less than an hour they were underway, 
homeward bound. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
TO THE STARS. 


BY FRANCES C. THOMAS. 


Bright stars, that fill the firmament — 
With twinkling, shining beauty rare; 
By God’s providing care were sent, 


* To make this earth divinely fair. 


Bright drops of gold within this sphere, 
Of eve’s soft blue and mellow light ; 
What brilliancy sheds on us here, 
And fills our hearts with pure delight! 


Ye gems that float in yonder maze, 
O, is that power to you given, 

To turn the brightness of your gaze 
Into the sacred fane of heaven ? 


O, unto me it seems, dear stars, 
That ye are gems that angels wear ; 
So pure ye seem, in realms afar, 
bright, so beautiful, sofair! 
Charlestown, Mass., March, 1862. 
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SLEASOMS PISTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE FRENCH “ EMPIRE.” 

Paris letters announce that a petition was 
being signed in the departments, and would be 
presented to the Senatc, requesting that body to 
proclaim the empire, and to make it hereditary 
In the family of Napoleon. This movement is 
in accordance with the wishes of the voters of 


the 2d and 21st of December, 1848 and 1851. 


The tendencies are strongly in favor of the em- 
pire. The Prince President organizes his House 
the same as a sovereign, having a large military 
etat, major, two grandes euryers, one grande 
veneur, &c. The reports of an insurrection in 
the departments of Garid Pasos Peraull and 
Ardrehe are positively contradicted. Rumors 
are rife in Paris that the University of France is 
to be suppressed, and the public instruction free. 
The approaching election is the grand topic of 
the day. The probability is entirely in favor of 
the government, the opposition having no liber- 
ty to come to an understanding. The law of 
the press will be very severe. Newspapers can 
be suppressed at the will of the President. 


SAD INDZED. 

One of the most melancholy affairs we have 
lately seen in our exchanges is that of a bereaved 
widow in Cincinnati. Mrs. Agnes Boyd, of 
Cincinnati, it is said, died of gricf, a few days 
ago, in consequence of the decease of her hus- 
band. During the week previous to her death 
she was almost constantly in prayer, interrupted 
at frequent intervals by incoherent maniacal sup- 
plications to her children. She took no food or 
nourishment of any kind, save such as was forced 
upon her; and when the stricken spirit fled, the 
fair tenement it had occupied was almost re- 
duced to a skeleton. She was 29 years of age, 
a lady of rare accomplishments, and the daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. George, of that city. 


CALIFORNIA EMIGRATION. 

The new impulse to California emigration still 
continues, stimulated, as has been before re- 
marked, not by any more favorable accounts 
than formerly, from the land of gold, but by 
the dullness of business at the North, and the 
low price of agricultural staples at the West. 
The overland steamers on both routes, and all 
the lines, have engaged all the passengers they 
can carry, for several trips ahead, notwithstand- 
ing the large new steamers which have been put 
on to both the Panama and the Nicaragua route, 
and many passengers are going around Cape 
Horn, the best and cheapest route for those to 
whom two or three months of extra time is not 
too valuable to lose. 


Mrs. Forrest’s Surre—The New York 
Herald says Mrs. Forrest will be accompanied 
through the United States by Madame Marguer- 
ites, who prepares her for the stage, and by G. 
G. Foster, who knows how to manage both news- 
papers and theatricals for her, having been for- 
merly engaged in both lines of business. Van- 
denhoff also accompanies her, to perform the 
leadiag male characters. 


Pro.iric.—The Prairie Farmer says that he 
has made inquiry of several corn raisers in mid- 
dle Illinois of the absolute cost of this grain per 
bushel in the crib. There was very little differ- 
ence in their estimates—from four to six cents. 
The soil is of such a nature as to be plowed 
with the greatest ease—no hoeing is needed. 


Deate or tHe List Survivor or THE 
Boston Tea Parry.—David Kennison, who 
had fought in many battles of the Revolution, 
and is supposed to be the Jast survivor of the 
Boston Tea Party, died at the residence of Wil- 
liam Mack, Chicago, Feb. 24, aged 117. 


Our Harsor.—The channels in our harbor 
are said to be changing so much as to cause 
considerable anxiety in the minds of experienced 
nautical men. Rocks and other important ob- 
structions are found to exist in them: 

Our Enoravines.—The observant reader 
will have already noticed the improved charac- 
ter of our engravings. The first artists in the 


country are now engaged on this department of 
the Pictorial. 


PostacE.—Persons who address this office 
without pre-paying their post»ge must not be 
surprised that their letters remain unanswered. 


True.—How hard it is to hide the sparks of 
nature! 


Wapside Gatherings. 


s Long Island, New York, wants to become a 
tate. 

The Kossuth fund was reported to be $22,000 
at Cincinnati. 


Gov. Hempstead, of Iowa, has invited Kossuth 
to visit that State. 


The Camden, N. J., people are about to build 
a court house of iron. ; 

Th i f spiri i edia at Cle 

Mr. Crampton, the new British Minister, is a 
native of Dublin, Ireland. 

A splendid party was given by the Mayor of 
New York, to Mr. Webster. 

The school-house on Brackett street, Portland, 

e., was entirely destroyed by fire. 


The Caffirs obtain their guns and powder from 
British merchants to fight the British troops. 


The United States consul at Panama, David 
Dusseldorf, died very recently. 


James Welden, mulatto, has been sentenced 
to be hanged April 9, for arson at Utica, N. Y. 

Mr. Kimball, a very worthy citizen of Ipswich, 
dropped down dead, in his own house, a few 
days since. 

J. D. Wells, daguerreotypist of Northampton, 
has been taking several daguerreotype likenesses 
of Mr. and Mrs Goldschmidt. 


Levi Cole. for robbing the Phenix bank, Wes- 
terly, R. L., has been sentenced to the state prison 
for a term of four years. 

Gov. Lowe, of Maryland, has removed all the 
office-holders in the State. The list of appoint- 
ments comprises over 2000 names. 

Ex-Governor Thomas Carlin, of Illinois, died 
at his residence, near Carlinville, in that State, 
on the 14th ult., at a ripe old age. 

Letters from Mr. Letcher, our minister at 
Mexico, state that the Tehuantepec treaty will 
not be ratified. 


A branch of the Rochester rappings has been 
established in Canada, at Oshawa. The concern 
is said to draw well. 

The Rhode Island i has made an 
appropriation of $1,000 to defray the expenses 
of Kossuth’s reception. 

Philanthropists are trying to put a stop to the 
shower bath punishment at Sing-Sing as too se- 
vere for human endurance. 


The city council of Charleston have subscribed 
$100,000 to secure the charter of the Northeast- 
ern railroad. 

From Neuvitas we learn the su crop is 
good, but backward in getting to market, on ac- 
count of the heavy rains. 

Prof. Park says there is annually preached in 
the United States an amount which, if published, 
would make 120,000,000 octavo pages. 

A young married woman named Charlotte 
Gallagher, d 19, committed suicide in Phila- 
delphia, on Sunday, in consequence of a family 
quarrel. 

The steamer May Queen burst a boiler oppo- 
site the port of Arkansas, on the second inst., 
killing three deck passengers and injuring many 
others. 


The American Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany have declared a dividend of fifteen per 
cent. to policy Holders on the business of the 
past year. 

Linus Coe, late sheriff of Middlesex county, 
Conn., was killed recently by the upward train 
of cars at the Newington crossing, a few miles 
south of Hartford. 

The steamer Caddo struck a snag and sunk, 
50 miles above New Orleans, on the 14th ult. 
Five persons were drowned, and the boat and 
cargo proved a total loss. 


It appears from Quincy’s History of Boston 
that the first fire engine used here was imported 
from England in 1678. Two more were im- 
ported in 1702. 

Mr. Bryant, in his address upon Cooper, said, 
‘ His character was like the bark of the cinnamon, 
a rough and pager rind without, and an in- 
tense sweetness within.” 


The pension money to be received by the wid- 
ow of the late Gen. John McNeil will be only 
about $6000—say $30 a month for 17 years, from 
1813 to 1830—unless interest be paid. 

The value of all the milk sold in Massachu- 
setts for the year ending June 1, 1850, was 
$276,887. Dedham is the largest town in the 
“ milky way,” having sold $45,000 worth. 


Notwithstanding the poor opinion of the 
American department in the exhibition, ex- 
pressed by the London Times, many of the arti- 
cles there have already found eager and numer- 
ous purchasers, 

A few days since a fishing schooner arrived 
at Gloucester, from Georges’ Banks, after an 
absence of only two weeks from home, with a 
po freight of halibut, the value of which is over 

900. 

It is estimated that the cost of the fuel annu- 
ally required in the United States for mechanical 
and manufacturing purposes—mainly for the 
generation of steam—cannot fall short of fifty 
million dollars. 

Ashes sprinkled on the backs of pi 
a correspondent, will rid them of 
mullen leaves, scattered in the paths of rats, will 
effectually drive away these destructive and un- 
welcome intruders. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


Lord Dinorben died suddenly in Wales, of 
paralysis, while at dinner. 

The American revolver pistol is about to be 
introduced into the Austrian cavalry. 

The Moniteur contains a royal ordinance dis- 
solving all aon associations throughout the 
kingdom of Wurtemburg. 

From whatever cause arising, there has been 
a complete lull in the progress of outrage in 
Ireland, for the last fortnight. 

The Croce di Savoia announces that the Mar- 
chioness Falletti di Barolo had married, at Rome, 
her librarian, Silvio Pellico. 


Accounts from Florence of the 4th ult., state 
that the Grand Duke of Tuscany had decreed a 
military levy of 1400 men. 

In Cong, Ireland, Mr. Gibson, woollen dra- 

*s house was burnt, and he, his two sons and 
servant maid perished in the flames. 


A solemn high mass andyTe Deum were per- 
formed at Paris on the 16th, On account of the 
providential escape of the Queen of Spain from 
assassination. 

The number of American vessels which ar- 
rived at St. Petersburg for 1851 was 63 , tonnage 
24,892; seamen in American vessels 663; for- 
eign 127. 

An order has been issued forbidding the entry 
of any more English Bibles into Austria, and 
the schools established by the missionaries have 
been closed by the police. 

When the Bulletin Francais was seized in 
Brussels, it appears that 15,000 copies of previ- 
ous numbers were seized, together with the list 
of subscribers. 

The Morning Herald says that France has 
entered into confidential negotiations with sev- 
eral States of Italy for forming a federation of 
those States under the Protectorate of the French 
Republic. 

The people of the Ionian Islands have cele- 
brated with transports of joy the adoption of the 
long demanded admission of the Greek language 
instead of the Italian into their courts of justice 
and their parliament. 

Messrs. Mills and B have offered Aus- 
tria to find the fands for the Tesino and Milan 
railway, on condition that the other lines of 
Lombardy and Piedmont be allowed to meet 


1t. 

The convalescence of the Queen of Spain is 
received with universal rejoicings. An event 
more fortunate for her majesty could hardly 
have occurred than the attempted murder, as it 
has created an enthusiasm in her favor quite 
unknown before. 


Sands of Gold. 


——tThe golden age never was the present 
age. 

——There is always more error in hatred 
than in love. 

——tThe most abandoned respect and admire 
virtue. 

—Every noble building gives influence to a 
better taste. 

——Individual improvement is the only rem- 
edy for social evils. 

——A burden which was thoughtless] t 
must be patiently borne. 

——Covetousness debaseth a man’s spirit, 
and sinketh it into the earth. 

—Some hearts, like evening primroses, open 
more beautifully in the shadows of life. 

—To Adam, Paradise was home; to the 
good, among his descendants, home is Paradise. 

——tThe silence of a person who loves to 
praise is a censure sufficiently severe. 

——It is more difficult to dissemble the senti- 
ments ene has, than to feign those he has not. 

——aA man of cultivated mind can converse 
with a picture, and find an agreeable companion 
in a statue. 

——Dean Swift said with much truth, “it is 
useless to attempt to reason a man out of a thing 
he was never reasoned into.” 

—Goethe says, “what a man wished in his 
ema comes in heaps to his age. Shall we not 

, then, to wish only the hi 4 

——The Chinese have a saying that an un- 
lucky word dropped from the tongue cannot be 
brought back again by a coach and six horses. 


——Never look on the dark side of life’s pic- 
ture. If ever you fancy it has no other, just 
close your eyes and «void gazing at all, till the 
scene changes. 

——He who indulges his sense in any excess- 
es, renders himself obnoxious to his own reason ; 
and, to gratify the brute in him, displeases the 
man, and sets his two natures at variance. 

—tLet the domestic circle be the scene of 
woman’s ministrations, her infant group the 
subjects for whom she legislates, and home the 
sphere where her influence is exerted by a well- 
ordered life and godly conversation. 

——The man who has done anything to 
achieve a better fate for humanity, or who has 
had the honor to attempt and to suffer in behalf 
of freedom, ought to thank God, in whose prov- 
idence he has been found worthy of working for 
the principles of freedom and the solidarity of 


Joker's Olio. 


The Boston Bee has discovered some grass 
from the “ path of rectitude.” 

The “ Gallic Cock” has not been purchased 
by the New England Poultry Society. 

Is a man with a “hacking” cough to be reck- 
oned in the advanced “ stages” of disease * 


Mr. Mixter, being asked if he believed in the 
“ spirits,” answered, “ Yes, fourth proof.” 

Why is the Emperor of Russia unlike a beg- 
gar? One issues manifestoes, and the other man:- 
JSests tres without ‘is shoes. 

What requires more philosophy than taking 
things as they come? Parting with things as 
they go. 

The man who has no music in his soul was 
last seen listening to a saw-setter while at work. 
The man delighted. 

When the enterprising butcher’s clerk “ set up 
on his own hook,” did he find a comfortable 
seat? We pause for a reply —Carpet Bag. 


The wags who have been tearing Barnum’s 
head off the Pequonnock Bank notes. have now 
changed tactics, and with a pencil, arm him with 
spectacles, a short pipe, horns, &c. 

There is a chap in Boston who is so tender- 
hearted that he bursts into tears whenever he 
looks at his cast-off pantaloons. Anything that 
looks like suffering makes him “ bile over” in a 
minute. He ought to get rid of his bile. 


“Pa, how long does the legislature sit?” 
“Three or four months, my son.” “ What a set 
of geese they must be; our geese sit only five 
weeks!” “It is getting late, my son, I think you 
had %etter retire.” 

An old bell-ringer in Salem has got so accus- 
tomed to the sound of the bell he rings, that he 
says if he was in Marblehead, as far off as that, 
and should hear its tone, he should know that 
he wasn’t ringing it. 

“Which way do you travel from?” asked a 
wag of acrooked-back gentleman. “I came 
straight from Wheeling, was the reply. “Did 
you,” said the other, “then you must have been 
most shockingly warped by the railroad !” 


The New Orleans Picayune says upon its own 
personal authority, that after ro/ling all night in 

ur berth at sea, till you are miserably sick, it 
is irritating to have a steward open the door in 
the morning and ask if you will have a fresh 
roll for breakfast. 


Did you ever send an Irish servant girl for a 
hackney coach that she didn’t bring you a cab, 
or for a physician in a hurry, that she didn’t re- 
turn with the shop boy? If you have, you have 
done what has only been done by one man in 
ten thousand. 

“Jim, don’t you think we've had a great deal 
too much snow this winter?’ “Of course I 
does, and slosh, too; jest twig my boots.” 
“What do you suppose they do with it all?” 
“Tl be darned if I know. I think they’re run- 
ning the thing into the ground.” 

“ How do you feel with such a shocking-look- 
ing coat on?” said a young clerk of some pre- 
tensions, one morning, to old Roger. “I feel,” 
said old Roger, looking at him steadily with one 
eye half closed, as if taking aim at the victim, 
“T feel, young man, as if I had a coat which has 
been paid for—a luxury of feeling which I think 


you will never experience.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and ata hy great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically , 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fic is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges. to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the forcign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest. or money pro- 
duce Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TEEMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
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One copy of the FLAG oF ovr Ustox, and one copy of the 
PrcrortaL Drawixe-Room Companion, one year, for $5 00. 
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and form clubs, on the above terms. 

*,* All orders should be address@, POST PAID, 10 the 
PUBLISHER oF THE FLAG oF ovR UNION. 

The can be obtained ct any the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspuper carriers, at 
FOUR CENTS per st copy. 

F. GLEASON, 


PuBLISUER AND Proprigtor, Bosron, Mass. 
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PIGTORIAL COMPANION. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 

The New Yorkers, who do nothing by halves, 
but go heart and hand into all that is spirited, 
generous and national, celebrated Washington's 
birthday in a manner worthy of themselves and 
the noble spirit whom they commemorated. 
The scene which our artist has sketched for us 
below was taken on the spot, and represents the 
fireworks that were exhibited before the City 
Hall. At sunrise, the national and city stand- 
ards were displayed from the City Hall and 
other public buildings, as well as from the fort 
on Governor's Island, and the various military 
stations around the city. From an early hour, 
a large number of independent companies and 
societies, among which the Order of United 


Americans were conspicuous from their great 
force, paraded through the principal thorough- 
fares with flags flying. At 12 o'clock, national 
salutes were fired from the Battery and Hamil- 
ton Square. by detachments from the First Divi- 
sion, New York State Militia, and about the 
same hour the National Guards and Continent- 
als were reviewed in front of the City Hall by 
the mayor, Gen. Sandford, Gen. Hall and some 
of the members of the Common Council. The 
appearance presented hy the military was very 
imposing, as each company filed in succession 
past the City Hull. In the early part of the 
day a transparency of Gen. Washington, pro- 
vided by Mr. Ackerman, of Nassau Street, was 
placed in the balcony, which was 24 feet high 


Di8PLAY OF FIREWORKS, AND ILLUMINATION OF 


orchestra between the intervals of the different 
explosions, while outside, a considerable body 
of police were on hand to preserve order, and, if 
possible, prevent accidents. The arrangements 
throughout all thgdepar:ments were well plan- 
ned and executed. . The first piece let off was a 
wheel, whick, as it revolved, changed into differ- 
ent colors, and discharged a variety of jugglers 
balls—blue, green, yellow aud crimson. Next 
followed another wheel, which changed into a 
star, the rays of which were compored of golden 
sparks. The side pieces were then ignited, and 
quickly communieated with the main one, the 
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representation of the Goddess of Liberty, sur- 
rounded by a constellation of stars. The effect 
was very beautiful, but it Jasted only a few min- 
utes, and then, like a gorgeous vi-ion, melted 
into air. At 81-2 o'clock the performances 
were ovcr, and the mass of human beings wend- 
ed their way to their respective homes, after 
standing about an bour up to their ankles in 
mud. *"Phus ever let the day be celebrated. 
Thus ever may its memory be cherished in the 
heart of every American. It is well for us, as 
a landmark in our institutions, well for us as 
cultivating the memovy of all that relates to our 


by 16 iu breadth. It was so arranged as to be 
illuminated in a second—a dark curtain being 
hung between the pictare and the light, which 
dropped suddenly as soon as the gong was 
sonnded. The windows of the building were 
also lit immediately, 170 men being provided 
for the occasion, who were all stationed at their 
posts at the appointed time —7 1-2 o’clock—and, 
as if by magic, in a sudden flash the immense 
structure became illuminated. The effect was 
fine. The main piece of the pyrotechnic dis- 
play, in front of the building, was a figure of 
Liberty, seated, holding in one hand a spear, 
surmounted bya cap. The side pieces were 
mostly composed of fancy work, such as scrolls, 
stars, wheels, &c., of various colors. On the 
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CITY HALL, ON WASHINGION'S BIkT! 


past and eventful hist ry to make the occasion 
of our returning anniversaries also the occasion 
of marked interest and celebration. 
of February will be a chronicled epoch in this 
country so long as Americans remain true to 
themselves. 

The art of pyrotechny has not until within a 
very few years been brought to any great degree 
of perfection. In China, it has long been supe- 
rior to the efforts of European artists or those 


of this country; but as if to keep pace with | 


railroads, telegraphs, and other developments of 
science and art, powder has at last consented to 


The 22d > 


top of the building were transparencies, bearing 
the names of various battles of the Revolution 
— Brandywine,” “Saratoga,” “Monmouth” 
and ~ Yorktown ;” while on each of the wings 
were others, representing “Bunker Hill,” “ Ti- 
conderoga,” “Trenton,” “Camden,” “ White 
Plains” and “Lexington.” The central trans- 
parency, over the portrait of Washington, bore 
“ Born Feb. 22, 1732,” and all were lit up at the 
same time with the windows. Notwithstanding 
the unpleasant condition under foot, a large 
numer of spectators were congregated in the 
open space before the portico of the hall, and 
anxiously waited for the approaching display. 
Underhill’s Brass Band was in attendance at 
the governor's room, to perform the duties of an 


burn as brilliantly and in as many beauteous 
ways as it hay heretofure done among the inhab- 
ivants of the Celestial Empire. Any one at all 
acquainted with effect in drawing will perceive 
the difficulty of justly portraying a night scene, 
and especially where the picture consists of fire- 
works, without the aid of paint; and yet the 
effect produc: d by our artists here—both de- 
signers and engravers—one and all, must pro- 
nounce very fine; te say the least of it. This 
art of wood engraving is improving, like all oth- 
er things (fireworks, for instance!) and our pages 
shall from time to time show proof of this fact. 
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